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PREFACE 

AT the moment, or very near the 
moment, in the summer of 1914, when 
the Imperial German Ambassador 
was handing to the Russian Minister 
of Foreign affairs in St. Petersburg a declaration 
of war, I was standing on the rocky coast of 
Maine, looking out over the shimmering waters 
of Linekin Bay. The month of July had been 
affording nights and days of extravagant and 
ravishing beauty. The colorings of sky and 
ocean and wooded points had made the eye 
drunken with their loveliness. On this Sunday 
evening I again felt that unspeakable thrill of 
inspiration which visits the soul in its hours of 
perfect conversation with Nature. 

"God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world, 9 ' 

seemed the clear-sung anthem of all the world, 
visible and invisible. 

The next day I learned that Europe was in 
the seething caldron of war. 
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Thereafter, on many nights I saw the moon 
and the restless waters, but they spoke with 
changed voices. Their beauty appeared cold 
and forbidding. Their personal message had 
grown confused. Inexorable law was now the 
word they uttered. Their former kindness 
seemed a smile of mockery. 

What reconciling note could be struck to 
harmonize beauty and brutality? How could 
the soul admit the reality of God and the fact 
of war? 

This book represents my struggle up out of 
the darkness. 

The actual consideration of the problem of 
God and War I have put at the end of the book. 
It thus occupies the place its attempted solu- 
tion held in my own mind, after the examina- 
tion of several phases of warfare. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
January, 1916. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Paradox of Modern Warfare. The \ Victor 
Loses. Why? 

ONCE more in the life-story of our 
planet the sun rises daily upon man's 
elaborate designs to slaughter man. 
Living flesh at dawn, at noon is a 
mangled mass of pain; at night it is carrion for 
burial. The patient moon looks in upon rival 
groups of generals both plotting how their hos- 
tile armies may become united in the democracy 
of death. The same moon shines upon the bed 
of orphans who have cried themselves to sleep 
because their father has been slain. 

All thinking men and women in the world 
sorrow and are chagrined. A common dis- 
grace afflicts mankind. A too-long-lingering 
savagery has revealed its continuance in our 
blood. The wolf should have given over his 
howling through our throats. Our nails should 
long since have been pared out of their ancient 
resemblance to vulture's claws. Tears should 

11 
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have learned to flow for other causes than 
wounds in war. Over the yawning, black, 
unfathomable abyss which has opened up in 
the soul of man the world pauses, appalled. 

In this crisis what can we say? What can we 
do? 

Let us think \ 

The great world function of America at this 
sad juncture is to think. We must reason for 
mankind, because mankind has unseated 
thought and has given the reins to passion. 
We alone of the mighty nations of the earth 
can utilize this time of warfare to weigh war. 
We are peculiarly circumstanced to assay it, 
and to estimate for all time whether it be gold 
or slag. It is a tool mankind has long employed 
with which to carve out its destiny. Has it 
now grown dull and useless? 

The first expedition on our mission of thought 
must be into the region of responsibility for 
war. Who is to be held accountable for armed 
conflict? At whose door is the foundling, weep- 
ing blood from a thousand wounds, to be 
laid? Who, for instance, caused this present 
holocaust? Did the youthful assassin who shot 
Archduke Ferdinand and his wife bring it about? 
A truly powerful person must he, indeed, have 
been to have cozened millions of soldiers out 
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of their homes, marched them across Europe, 
and compelled them to shoot one another 
down in mounds. Far other was his aim. He 
saw in Austria a powerful nation which had 
intrigued to keep the Balkan people under hated 
Turkish rule rather than allow them a threat- 
ening independence and which had thwarted 
Servia in every effort towards expansion. His 
purpose was to rid his people of a prospective 
autocrat. 

Was aged Franz Joseph the arson? The an- 
ger of his people sucked warlike speech from his 
lips. Grief and pride drove his pen to sign the 
humiliating ultimatum to Servia. Fear of the 
Vast East drew his sword from its scabbard. 
He believed that the murderer of his nephew 
and heir was but a finger of Russia, and Servia, 
herself, only a hand of the Slavic interest and 
that the integrity of his empire was critically 
threatened by imminent incursions of barbaric 
power. 

Was Russia the culprit? Russia has no free 
seaport in the winter. She conceives of her vital 
interests as hanging upon an outlet on the Adri- 
atic. Servia has looked with kind eyes upon this 
hope of her great neighbor. Yet her freedom 
to aid Russia to the fulfillment of her desires 
has been seriously and vigorously frowned 
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down by Austria and Germany. At the conclu- 
sion of the recent Balkan war when doughty 
Servia seemed about to deliver the prize, Ger- 
many and Austria hatched the Albanian King- 
dom in an incubator and set it conspicuously 
between Servia and the sea. When, on July 28, 
1914, Austria declared war on Servia, Russia, 
convinced that her influence in the little king- 
dom was to be put still further in jeopardy, 
judged that the battle-field, now, must try the 
issue. 

Does the brunt of condemnation strike 
against the German Kaiser? He has long 
watched in fretful futility the defeat of the 
colonial aspirations of the German Empire. 
With the mass of his contemporaries he holds 
that the greatness of a nation or a people is to 
be measured by its territorial extensiveness. 
He thinks that the destiny of the Germans can 
be worked out only if they enjoy a larger place 
in the sun. In the feverish state of European 
affairs he detected a favorable opportunity to 
gain for his people their greater Germany. He 
saw, also, the growth of democratic sentiments 
in his Empire and may have entertained the 
thought that a successful war would strengthen 
the position of the Hohenzollern family. 

The beliefs of the monarchs have dwelt also 
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in the heads of their advisers. Nor are they 
without support in the conceptions of the people 
at large. The sovereigns would be powerless 
to fight without armies. The armies did not 
gather themselves. They were voted by Reich- 
stag and Parliament and Chamber. The people 
elected the representatives who, year after 
year, have cast their ballots for armies and 
navies. The war is fathered by the population 
of the contesting nations of Europe as a whole. 
Certain beliefs, certain sentiments in their 
minds have grown into forts, cannon, air-craft, 
artillery, battleships, into all manner of machin- 
ery and paraphernalia of war, as an architect's 
idea blossoms into a palace or a prison. It is 
these conceptions, then, these feelings that have 
declared the war and are fighting its battles. 

Yet these ideas and sentiments are not 
confined to Europe. They are scattered the 
world over. In America they have received the 
patronage of distinguished lips. It is their 
nature to issue in combat. Those who hold 
them, wherever they dwell, invite war and are 
ultimately responsible for this present deluge 
of blood. 

Though warfare amongst civilized nations 
is smallpox to their ethics and arsenic to their 
trade, millions of persons do not realize this 
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truth. Not until they do sense it will armed 
conflict amongst great nations cease. Ex- 
haustion alone, either financial or vital, prob- 
ably, can end this war. Only exhaustion of 
the views and emotions which produced it can 
do away with future wars. War has its roots 
in public opinion. From public opinion must 
it be eradicated. 

Let us think! 

Under conditions of modern life it is im- 
possible for one civilized nation to lock horns 
with another except to its own loss. No coun- 
try can today better the material well being of 
its people by armed force. They may clamber 
up the tree after the eagle's nest, bruising one 
another in the contest for first place, only to 
discover when the victor reaches the top that 
he like the others is bleeding through his rent 
clothes, but that the nest is empty. Never 
again can laurel wreathes crown the conqueror's 
brow in war amongst civilized nations. The 
roots of the bay-tree have shriveled, its branches 
are withered and its leaves are dead. Canni- 
balism amongst peoples is becoming obsolete. 
The flesh of kindred is growing distasteful to the 
palate of states as it has long since passed from 
the diet of persons. 

I know that the sound of these words, though 
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uttered so near at hand, is drowned in your ears 
by the roar of cannon three thousand miles 
away. I realize that my assertions are chal- 
lenged by the present fact of war and by all the 
background of philosophy and belief that caused 
the war. Never-the-less my statements are 
true; the war is futile and its root ideas are 
absurd. Preposterous as appeared the conten- 
tion of Copernicus that the solid earth floats 
and that the winged sun reposes quiescent, it 
proved its truth and has been universally accept- 
ed. Though Darwin's affirmation of the animal 
descent of man was at first accounted a mon- 
strous fable no well-informed person now doubts 
its validity. Likewise the futility of warfare 
amongst civilized nations will one day be recog- 
nized wherever man thinks, though the doctrine 
runs counter to current beliefs. 

The main trunk of error respecting warfare 
out of which all the lesser branches grow is 
this: — War pays the victor. This thought is 
the silent party at every diplomatic conference. 
It looks over the shoulder of each statesman 
and guides his policy. It lures the strong to 
conquest and goads the weak to desperate de- 
fense. It enlists armies, builds navies and 
commands daily nourishment of money and 
blood. 
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The belief that triumph in war advances the 
material interests of the conquerors is taken for 
granted. It is viewed as an axiom of diplomacy. 
From Emperor to peasant it is regarded as self- 
evident. To lose in conflict is a calamity. To 
win is, as a matter of course, a blessing, nation- 
ally. A rank growth of literature testifies to 
the near-universality of this view. Said the 
Speaker of the British House of Commons, 
"We offer an enormously rich prize if we are 
not able to defend our shores; we may be per- 
fectly certain that the prize which we offer will 
go into the mouth of somebody powerful enough 
to overcome our resistance and to swallow a 
considerable portion of us up." The implica- 
tion is that German citizens would be enormous- 
ly better off, commercially, and British nationals 
far worse off if England should come under 
German government. Mr. Blatchford writes, 
"Why should Germany attack England? Be- 
cause Germany and England are commercial 
and political rivals; because Germany covets 
the trade, the colonies and the Empire which 
England now possesses." Here, again, the 
assumption is that Germany could by force 
take the trade of England and that for the 
colonies of England to become German colonies 
would raise Germany in the material scale. 
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More than any other man Mr. Norman Angel] 
(Lane) has contributed to the complete explo- 
sion of this point of view. The entire world 
owes him an immeasurable debt of gratitude. 
He has dispelled the Great Illusion and has 
centered the eyes of thinking people upon the 
real facts. 

The popular failure to recognize the futility 
of war under modern conditions exists because 
people neglect to notice that the present differs 
from the past. The civilized world today is 
bound into one interdependent whole by reason 
of the division of labor. No part can be injured 
without harming all. If drought destroys the 
cotton crop in Alabama, Birmingham artisans 
starve, A Dakota farmer exchanges his bushel 
of wheat for a toy made in the German Black 
Forest. English savings build a town-hall and 
start a trolley-line in a Colorado village. One 
community mines coal. Another, a thousand 
miles away, across a national border, raises 
sheep, a third slaughters them and a fourth 
makes their fleece into clothing. The miner can- 
not in a week become a sheep rancher. The mill 
operatives cannot suddenly set about mining 
coal. "For the body is not one member but 
many . . . And the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee; or again the head 
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to the feet, I have no need of you . . . And 
whether one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. " 

Nations were at one time relatively separate 
and mutually complete. Each was composed of 
homesteads which wrought directly from nature 
the things necessary to sustain life. One could 
pounce upon another, seize its accumulated 
riches and make away, materially wealthier for 
the exploit. The country today which attacks 
a sister state assaults its own strong box. The 
ruler who ravishes his neighbor's store-house 
robs his home pantry. Any lessening of the 
purchasing power of the enemy throttles the 
trade of the fatherland. Commerce is exchange. 
The selling power of one people can thrive only 
on a corresponding buying power in another. 
My foe's industries must be left undisturbed 
unless mine are to be impoverished. That is 
to say modern commerce and international 
animosities cannot long live in the same world. 

The philosophy of conquest harks back to the 
time when the wealth of nations consisted chief- 
ly in a fixed accumulation of gold, diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, spices or slaves which could be 
literally seized and passed from one to another. 
These things are relatively insignificant today. 
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Under conditions of modern industry the mater- 
ial riches of one people, as of the entire circle of 
civilization depend, in the words of Mr. Angell, 
"upon all the unchecked multiple activities of 
the community for the time being. " This 
wealth cannot be stored up. If it is not regular- 
ly created, it is lost forever. If any cause enters 
to disturb it, in any country, less wealth is pro- 
duced. That nation is weakened in buying 
power. This affects the markets of every other 
country. That one of them should call itself 
the conqueror of the enfeebled people cannot 
stop the working of the law. Draining the 
wealth from anywhere lowers the level every- 
where. This interdependence of one nation 
with another makes absurd the use of force by 
one against another. If the victor leaves the 
vanquished in a condition of as untrammeled 
industrial freedom as it enjoyed before, where 
has been its gain through the so-called conquest? 
If it imposes burdens upon its victim, it harms 
its own trade and dries up one of the normal 
sources of its wealth. 

Capital is international. It knows no politi- 
cal borders. It flows where it is freest to work. 
If Germany should take England and seek to 
punish her by placing a tax upon her industries, 
capital would shun England, her factories would 
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languish, her population would become less 
opulent, their purchasing power would diminish, 
Germany would have thrown a boomerang. For 
England now buys from Germany almost twice 
as much as any other country. The English 
cotton factory would scarcely have shut down 
before the German government would have to 
pay in poor relief to her brewery workmen, 
thrown out of employment, more than she had 
received from her dearly bought tribute. One 
nation can with impunity forcefully injure 
another only when the right hand can cut off 
the left and remain itself unharmed. 

The story of Alsace-Lorraine would illuminate 
the mind of any militarist open to the truth, 
Alsace-Lorraine was won from the French by 
the Germans in 1871. It was considered a 
great prize. Germany was jubilant. France 
was chagrined. Bismarck was lauded as a 
glorious statesman and serviceable patriot. A 
province estimated at a cash value of $380,000,- 
000 had been added to the German Empire. 
Was not Germany the richer? Not a pfennig. 
The $330,000,000 had belonged to the citizens of 
Alsace-Lorraine before the war and it remained 
in the s^me hands after the battles had all 
been fought. No deed was invalidated, no 
property was confiscated. Germany annexed 
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not only the land but its owners, and they 
continued its owners still. What about the 
taxes? The revenues of Alsace-Lorraine are 
expended in Alsace-Lorraine. The conquered 
provinces do not pay a single per cent higher 
rate than the victorious province of Prussia. 
Financially Germany was poorer by the cost 
of the Franco-Prussian war. To her gain her 
citizens cannot count one thaler. 

The same astigmatism which distorts the 
popular vision respecting vanquished provinces 
deranges also men's view regarding subjugated 
colonies. For one nation to capture the col- 
onies of another is commonly regarded a 
master-stroke of military prowess and wisdom. 
It is assumed that the mother country "owns" 
the colony and that this " ownership " is of 
material advantage to the imperial government. 
Whether or not this was ever the case it is such 
no longer. How does England own Canada? 
In a truly interesting fashion. In such wise, 
namely, that Canada decides every policy of 
her government absolutely free from any coer- 
cion on the part of England. The recent 
American tariff negotiations were carried on be- 
tween Washington and Ottawa directly, without 
the intervention of London. The national 
Parliament of Canada is absolutely independent 
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of that of England. Mr. Balfour, himself, 
speaking in London in 1911, said, "We depend 
as an Empire upon the co-operation of abso- 
lutely independent Parliaments. " Indeed none 
of the British colonies need support England in 
war. Canada might remain absolutely neutral 
in a contest between England and any other 
nation. This marks greater independence of 
action than that which obtains between allies. 
Germany and Austria are far more strictly 
bound to aid each other in time of war than 
are the component parts of the British Empire. 
The late experience of Great Britain in South 
Africa pricks this whole bubble concerning the 
ownership of colonies. Previous to 1902 there 
was a Boer Republic in the Transvaal. The 
people of the country imposed certain restric- 
tions upon British Indians. This action, to- 
gether with other grievances, grew into a cause 
of war. England won, and made the South 
African Republican Republic into her present 
Transvaal Colony. That colony has its own 
Parliament. In less than one decade the Boer 
power in this Parliament grew so strong that it 
was able to vote and enforce the very restrictions 
to annul which England had gone to war. And 
England can do nothing. For her to interfere 
and dictate her wishes would be out of the ques- 
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tion. Such policy would destroy the principle 
of colonial self-government. And England has 
learned, partly through a lesson taught her by 
Washington and others, that only by allowing 
colonies to be independent can they be held 
together in an Empire. 

The London World ironically remarked when 
Boer influence gained the day in the Transvaal 
Parliament, "if this was what we wanted, we 
might have bought it cheaper than with a billion 
and a quarter of dollars and twenty thousand 
lives. " Sir C. P. Lucas sums up the relation of 
the home government to its colonies by saying 
"that, whether they are right, or whether they 
are wrong — more, perhaps, when they are wrong 
than when they are right — they cannot be made 
amenable by force; that mutual good feeling, 
community of interest, and abstention from 
pressing rightful claims to their logical conclu- 
sion, can alone hold together a true colonial 
Empire." 

Yet England has been the most conspicuously 
successful colonizing nation of modern times. 
By her utmost endeavors she has not been able 
to wring financial benefit from her colonies nor 
to impose her ideals and standards upon them by 
force. If Germany should conquer any of the 
English colonies she could do no more than allow 
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them to go on precisely as they had done before. 
They would of necessity still be practically 
independent nations open, on equal terms, as 
they are today, to settlers from England and 
Germany and regulating their fiscal and com- 
mercial policies autonomously. The institution 
of any other regime would certainly drive all the 
fledglings from the nest and the distracted 
mother could never gather them together again. 
But surely the victor can win riches by laying 
an indemnity upon the worsted adversary. 
The gigantic larceny which Bismarck perpetrat- 
ed against France after the Franco-Prussian war 
should dispel this illusion of indemnities forever. 
If international thievery can ever be practised 
successfully this was its crowning example. 
The Iron Chancellor ground his heel into the 
prostrate lily of France until it yielded a billion, 
dollar perfume. "Rather bare-f aced, " says 
the militarist, "but war is not parlor croquet." 
"Crude, to be sure," remarks the diplomatist, 
"but very profitable." That the transaction 
was vulgarly brutal no one can have any ques- 
tion. That it was consummately imprudent 
is no less certain. Stupid, that is to say from 
the materialistic standpoint, as well as from the 
point of view of the idealist. The thief stole 
from himself. The robber took bread from his 
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own children's mouths. The state spent a dime 
to collect a nickel fine. 

In the first place it cost Germany more than 
the amount of the indemnity to insure its 
payment and retention. Immediately after the 
imposition of the tribute France increased its 
army. This compelled Germany to make a 
like increase. "The golden age of the drill- 
sergeant" was inaugurated. The maintenance 
of this augmented force has necessitated the 
expenditure of at least one billion dollars. For 
Germany has lived in constant fear that France 
would seek to gain back its mulct with interest. 
The greater armaments of France and Germany 
induced a common uneasiness throughoutEurope 
which issued in swollen armies and navies. 
This diversion of so many men from productive 
industry deprived Germany of large markets, 
and unsettled her trade. Her gain from the 
indemnity had already been eaten up in actual 
preparation for the original war and its probable 
successor. The languor of her commerce meas- 
ured a direct loss. 

Furthermore the actual payment of the 
immense sum of money proved a greater burden 
to the highwayman than to the victim. Ten 
years after the war Germany was trying to 
borrow money from France! Thirty years 
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after the penalty was imposed the punished 
country could sell its bonds fifteen points higher 
than the conqueror. Bismarck's later life was 
clouded by the miracle of the vanquished re- 
covering more rapidly than the victor. The 
receipt of the booty in Germany raised prices, 
increased the cost of production relatively to 
other countries, injured her export trade, wa- 
tered speculation, and harvested a crop of bank- 
ruptcies. The payment of the money by 
France lowered her fund of metalic currency, 
and thus induced great financial caution, de- 
pressed prices and enabled her to invade the 
markets of Germany. For two decades after 
the war France presented a sounder industrial 
condition than Germany, and while deposits 
in German savings banks actually fell about 
twenty per cent between 1872 and 1877 those 
of France rose by roughly the same proportion. 
So harsh were conditions in Germany that while 
but 70,000 persons had emigrated in 1869, the 
number increased in 1872 to 154,000. 

War forfeits are indigenous plants. They 
will not bear transplantation. Not even the 
genius of the mighty Bismarck could make the 
franc pieces of France exotic. No sooner had 
they reached German soil than they wilted and 
refused to bear fruit. Indemnity gold is rain 
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bow gold. Stolen money is quick to rust. It 
wears suddenly through the pocket of the thief 
and loses itself and much good coin with it. 



Thus much for the cash-register side of victory. 
The dollar and cents maniac has been met on 
his own ground and confounded. We have 
gone into the counting-house and, reluctantly 
breathing its dusty air, have shown its priests 
that even they serve their golden god ill when 
they send youths to gain him bloody laurels on 
the battle field. Assuming for the moment 
that we are still animals, or at best barbarians 
trained to the usages of civilization, it has 
appeared that, as savages, we hurt our prosperity 
by fighting, even though we win. Having 
humored thus far man's pocket-book, let us 
pass into the region of mind. We have faithfully 
considered bank and factory and stock exchange. 
We may now give heed to school and studio, 
to temple and home. We have grubbed amongst 
our animal roots, let us lift our eyes to our 
spiritual branches. Let us enter the cathedral 
and as souls ponder upon victory in war. 

"What shall it profit a nation if it shall gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul?" No 
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nation can "gain the world," even materially, 
today. Though it add to its square miles of area 
it makes life in all its territory both old and new 
less worth living. Its "gaining of the world* 
politically is an hallucination. It seeks a mirage 
and finds a hospital tent. Yet even if it did win 
an outward advantage its triumph would have 
been secured by an irreparable inner blow. 

One who views with comprehensive and sen- 
sitive eye the sisterhood of civilized nations, 
each stretching into the venerable past and 
holding in its arms the child of its future, all 
engaged in their normal, peaceful pursuits, must 
lift his heart in unfeigned praise over the glorious 
spectacle. All, alike, rich in tradition and 
achievement, each supplementing some weak- 
ness in another with a peculiar strength of its 
own, all having marched sundry paces, not with- 
out pain, from the gloom of infinity, each having 
wrought upon the anvil of time national traits 
not wanting in nobility and winsomeness, they 
present a living commentary on the varied and 
extraordinary possibilities which have been im- 
planted in the human soul. The impartial 
traveller who goes with sympathetic understand- 
ing amongst these advanced peoples, with ear 
attuned to the cadences and delicacies of their 
languages, with mind open to their distinctive 
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virtues and with heart responsive to the great 
passages in their several histories, must return 
home with an enlarged and more lively sense of 
the dignity and power of humankind. Such a 
one could not but remark how richly does each 
country justify the devotion of its citizens. 

It is a happy people who, looking out over 
their landscape, can behold rising from the plain 
such lofty mountains as Descartes, Compte, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Fenelon, 
Moliere, Joan of Arc, Victor Hugo, La Fayette, 
Millet, Rodin, Bergson and Fabre. 

Who can begrudge loyalty to the nation that 
has given Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Strauss, Luther, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Lessing, von Humbolt, Muller, Marx and Bebel 
to the world? 

If the heart of every man must beat higher 
when he realizes that one clay forms him and 
Tolstoy, Pushkin, Golgol, Turgenef , Rubenstein 
and Tschaikowsky, how warm must glow the 
cheek of a Russian at their remembrance! 

Many books could not exhaust the work done 
for mankind by Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Burns, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, Tennyson, 
Newton, Darwin, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Cromwell, Burke, Eliot, Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
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eray, and a host of surrounding, brilliant lumin- 
aries yet every British Islander can call them 
kindred. 

What yokel could exist so sluggish of intellect, 
so dull of heart as willingly to dim the luster of 
any of these great names? Who would not 
join with any human being anywhere to cele- 
brate their services to the race? Who could 
but honor the national spirit that had grown 
up about their achievements? 

In order that the victor in a modern war 
amongst civilized nations should exult in his 
triumph it is necessary for him to blind himself 
to all that calls forth his enemy's love for his own 
country. He must wipe out all the book-reading, 
concert-going, dty-building, studying, thinking, 
worshipping ages and simulate the savage. He 
must exalt his own national spirit and mini- 
mize that of his foe. The disinterested observer 
knows that the deep currents of national pride 
run justly through the veins of all the civi- 
lized peoples. The army which gloats over 
the defeat of that representing any other nation 
does so only to its own degradation. The genius 
of no nation could swallow up the character of 
any other people without disaster to mankind 
at large. 

Military victories should be announced by 
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the grave digger. Conquering generals should 
wear mourning. Flags the world over should 
be hung at half mast. The tents of the strate- 
gists ought to be made of crepe and all 
documents proclaiming the victory should be 
bordered with black. If victory in war is a 
burning tropical simoon to the hardy shrub of 
commerce it is the very blast of a furnace to 
the more tender plants of the intellect and the 
affections. 

The civilized nation which today, begins a 
war and seeks victory at arms against another 
civilized nation must debase itself not only into 
forgetfulness of the legitimate nationalism of 
that other people, it must drug itself also to the 
rich internationalism which has transformed the 
modern world. While Amos and Hosea and 
the princely Isaiah thrilled to their isolated 
inspirations and uttered their immortal words 
in Palestine the great unknown writers of the 
Upanishads were singing the Vedic hymns and 
proclaiming their high philosophies in India. 
No prison walls shut them apart yet they 
wrought ignorant of one another's existence. 
Buddha was a contemporary of the Greeks' 
ThaJes, Pythagoras and Hericlitus. How each 
might have ministered to the illumination of 
the others ! Yet the silent atmosphere effectively 
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separated them. Confucius died only eight 
years before the birth of Socrates and half a 
century before the birth of Plato. He and the 
Jewish Ezra could have watched the same 
eclipses of the moon. A brief six hours after 
Confucius saw the first rays of the rising sun the 
self -same day broke upon the Hebrew reformer. 
But none of these knew so much as that the 
others lived. 

How much more highly favored are we who 
breathe the air of this generation. Today a 
poet writes verses in Bengali, translates them, 
himself, into English which he has studied in a 
great University of Britain, eight thousand miles 
from his native shores, and forthwith every 
lover of beauty in any frontier village in America 
can inhale their fragrance. From the mind of 
Tagore a million cords go forth binding civiliza- 
tion into one living soul. 

The printing press is the heart of civilization. 
Its beats send pulsations of circulating thought 
throughout the world. The telegraph is the 
nervous system of mankind. By its ministra- 
tions impulses having a local origin become 
universal in their influence. The like-minded, 
the world over, are finding one another out. 
The ties which bind musicians and scientists and 
hand-workers pay little heed to national fron- 
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tiers. Conventions of congenial spirits gather 
from the ends of the earth and testify to their 
essential unity. Rudolph Eucken comes to our 
shores and we hear him gladly not as a German 
but as a man. Abdul Baha brings his message 
and it finds response in our hearts because our 
common human nature goes deeper into the 
grain than our national labels. Universities 
exchange professors. The republic of thought 
is universal. Musicians tour the globe and find 
their brothers everywhere. To what abject 
depths of shameless ignorance must that mon- 
arch have descended who could bring his hand 
to sign, save under the stress of direst peril, a 
declaration of war which would cut into these 
spiritual fraternities with the impertinence of 
national distinctions. The sentiment which 
could call upon Saens Saens and Debussy and 
D'Indy to disregard the inner appreciations 
which make them one with all musicians every- 
where and to take up arms to shoot down Gow- 
dowsky and Scharwenka and de Pachman is 
a sentiment whose triumph breaks the back 
of human progress and causes the hard-won 
higher faculties of MAN to bite the dust. The 
victory of any people that brings such an enter- 
prise to fruition is victory of Caliban over 
Jesus, the conquest of the boor over the gentle- 
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man, the checkmate of the worm in the coffin, 
the mastery of death over life. 

Victory in modern warfare is always a loss 
to the conqueror. Its manifold cost increases 
in proportion to the spirit of aggression with 
which the war was undertaken. 

The true victories are those which are won 
on the field of the soul, wherein the success of 
one means the advance of all. He who strives 
to unfold his best thought, to perfect his greatest 
invention, to compose his loftiest music, to write 
his noblest poem, gains his laurels at cost to no 
fellow creature or to his own finer nature. He 
who so endeavors has received his initiation 
into the company of earth's truest benefactors. 
When he departs this life he shall be counted one 
of 

"the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: 

live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 

like stars, 
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And with their mild persistence urge man's 

search 
To vaster issues? — So to live is heaven: 



Oh, may I join this choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world/ 



CHAPTER TWO 

Warfare and Personal Ethics 

Perpetual peace," declared General 
von Moltke, in a famous letter, "is 
a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream." His utterance is but one 
nettle in a weedy field of similar militarist 
sentiments. A not inconsiderable group of 
writers hold with him that war is a prime school 
of morals. Von Bernhardi earnestly protests 
that the German people "must learn to see that 
the maintenance of peace cannot be, and must 
never be the goal of policy. " 

Homer Lea, a very flamboyant American 
writer says, "As physical vigor represents the 
strength of man in his struggle for existence, in 
the same sense military vigor constitutes the 
strength of nations; ideals, laws, constitutions 
are but temporary effulgences. " 

Mr. Blatchford, an English militarist, speaks 
of the "fatal apathy" of the British people. 
He complains of their distaste for war. "They 

88 
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will shout for the Empire," he laments, "but 
they will not fight for it. " 

It remains, however, for Ex-President Roose- 
velt, one of the recipients of the Nobel Prize 
for promoting peace, to put most unequivocally 
the moral case for war. "I want for soldiers," 
he at one time declared, "young men, not only 
willing but anxious to fight." In Stationers' 
Hall, in London, on June 6, 1910, he said, "We 
despise a nation, just as we despise a man, who 
submits to insult." He did not say whether 
or not Jesus, submitting to the insults of the 
Roman soldiers, was an exception amongst 
mankind and to be exempt from our scorn. 

Again Mr. Roosevelt exhorted Americans in 
the words, "We must play a great part in the 
world, and especially perform those deeds of 
blood, of valor, which, above everything else 
bring national renown. " 

His doctrine is summed up in the affir- 
mation, "By war alone can we acquire those 
virile qualities necessary to win in the stern 
strife of actual life. " 

These men are not actors on a stage nor char- 
acters in a novel. They are of our own flesh 
and blood. Nor are their words the fruit of 
fury, the expression of a passing mood. They 
represent the color of their steady opinion. 
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Furthermore, these are leaders amongst man- 
kind and so far from whispering their doctrines 
in a corner they proclaim them from the house- 
tops and seek to convert the multitude to their 
beliefs. 

The view they hold is not that war is a neces- 
sary evil but that it is an affirmative good. It 
truly appears in horrid garb. But the apparent 
curse is a blessing in disguise. Mankind may 
feel a natural shrinking from war, but this 
unmanliness must be put away and the heart 
stirred up to thirst for "deeds of blood, of valor, 
which above everything else, bring national 
renown. " 

These knights of the impugned honor of con- 
flict speak of "war." It has not fallen to the 
lot of many of us to experience warfare. We 
cannot know quite what it is. To estimate 
fairly the worth of their position we ought to 
realize as clearly as we can precisely what that 
thing is of which they speak. 

War is a blanket word, used to cover an im- 
measurable network of interrelated happenings 
and experiences. An Infinite Mind alone can 
trace the ramifying occurrences and effects 
which one war involves. To try to compre- 
hend the meaning of the totality of warfare 
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hurls the mind into deep and turbulent waters 
where it flounders in childish helplessness. 

Some of the plain facts of war, however, we 
can observe and, in a measure, estimate. The 
words of description I am about to use are not 
such as are spoken by perfumed courtiers to 
ladies-in-waiting, garbed 

"In splendid silks of foreign loom .... 
And thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of 
dew." 

They are not often heard from stage, or plat- 
form or pulpit. They are unfeignedly dreadful. 
It is easier, however, to hear the narrations 
than to furnish the material for them. If a 
score of dollars, more or less, and the war-fever 
and blind patriotism can induce men to face 
the horrors of modern war on the battlefield, 
"close up" to the muzzles, the search for truth 
and right ought to enable us to endure the re- 
cital of them, sitting in plush seats. 

Of the vintage of 1904 is this taste of the flavor 
of war. It is furnished by the Russo-Japanese 
conflict. "Some, like blind men, fall into 
funnel-shaped pits, and hang upon sharp stakes, 
twitching convulsively and dancing like clowns, 
they are crushed down by fresh bodies, and soon 
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the whole pit fills to the edges, and presents a 
writhing mass of bleeding bodies, dead and 
living. Hands thrust themselves out of it in all 
directions, the fingers working convulsively, 
catching at everything, and those who once 
get caught in that trap cannot get back 
again: hundreds of fingers, strong and blind, 
like the claws of lobsters grip (the newly fallen) 
firmly by the legs, catch at their clothes, pull 
them down upon themselves, gouge their eyes 
out and throttle them. — All those dark mounds 
make a wild, unearthly, crying groan, as they 
stir and crawl. " 

The following account pictures a 'glorious 
charge* at Port Arthur. "Towards three 
o'clock a second advance is ordered ... 
nearly 15,000 men close in . . . now they 
are through the fence of barbed wire . . . 
half naked, savage, yelling, even Japanese stoi- 
cism gone. Up to the very muzzles they surge, 
waver and break like the dash of angry waves 
against a rock-bound coast . . . Hand to 
hand they grapple, sweat, bleed, shout, expire. 
The veneer of culture sloughed as a snake his 
cast-off skin, they spit and chew, claw and grip 
as their forefathers before the memory of man 
I lay in the broiling sun watching 
the soldiers huddle against the barbed wire, 
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under the machine guns, only to melt away like 
chaff before a wind . . . Groans welled up 
like bubbles from a pot. Arms tossed feverishly. 
Backs writhed in despair . . . Almost 
crazed by thirst and hunger (a wounded soldier, 
unattended for days on the battlefield) at 
length severed the arteries of one of his comrades 
newly dead and (drank the blood). He found 
worms crawling in the wounds of his legs. He 
tore up the shirt of a corpse and bound them." 

The present European conflict saw the follow- 
ing occurrence. "Late on a recent afternoon, 
from the German army encamped on the French 
frontier a huge Zeppelin war balloon was seen to 
rise. It had been reconnoitering for some time 
when the whir of an aeroplane engine was heard 
and a French machine was seen rising. The 
aviator went up until he was close to the big 
gas-bag of the Zeppelin. Then he pointed his 
machine straight at the German air-ship. The 
powerful engine drove the aeroplane into the 
bag. There was an explosion . . . The 
Zeppelin crumpled up, staggered for a moment 
and then dashed straight to the earth. Almost 
every one of the twenty-five men of the crew 
was thrown out at the first shock and dashed 
to death far below." 

We now have before our minds something 
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more than a word and can weigh more accurate- 
ly the militarist's plea for war and estimate his 
contention that it promotes worthy character. 
"A perpetual peace is a dream," says Moltke, 
" and not even a beautiful dream. " Translated 
into facts, this statement means that without 
the spectacle of twenty-five German men raised 
to mechanical skill sufficient to give them con- 
trol over a great dirigible balloon, and having 
enough initiative and energy to develop a new 
art, falling from their air-craft, turning the 
beneficent force of gravitation into a blood- 
thirsty fiend, tumbling madly to a mangled 
death, this world would lack a desirable element 
of beauty. The perishing French aviator adds, 
in Moltke's doctrine, another touch of loveliness 
to the picture. 

We are enabled also to put meaning into 
Homer Lea's assertion that "military vigor 
constitutes the strength of nations." That is 
to say, the nation that has the disposition and 
takes the opportunity to shoot away men's 
jaws, empty their eye-sockets, open up their 
bodies to the light of day, drive them mad (in 
the Russo-Japanese war 27 officers and 1,349 
men were treated in a single hospital for insan- 
ity) turn possible friends into raging foes, wives 
into widows, children into orphans, the living 
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temple of God into worm-meat, such a nation 
and such alone is strong. 

Roosevelt's pronouncements, furthermore, 
ought to be heard at evening, or pale dawn, on 
a battlefield, to the accompaniment of pleadings 
for water, curses against God and man, and the 
indescribable, low-lying moan, broken now and 
again by a piercing agonized shriek which be- 
tokens the breaking of mankind's general heart. 
This is where Mr. Roosevelt's words show their 
real significance. "I want young men not only 
willing but anxious to fight." To fight what? 
a rocky cliff? a raging torrent? their own lesser 
selves? ignorance? greed? vulgarity? No! No! 
To fight other young men; young men heated 
by some foreign Roosevelt to such passion that 
they, also, have become not only willing but 
anxious to fight. 

He was consistent in desiring young men 
to fight because only by war, he declares, only 
by fighting, only by spinning battlefields from 
the soul as the spider spins web from her body, 
can human beings acquire "those virile qualities 
necessary to win in the stern strife of actual 
life." Therefore is war not particularly to be 
shunned. It is not harmful but helpful to man- 
kind. By no other means than by making 
battlefields can men strengthen their spiritual 
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fiber. When human slaughter ceases manliness 
is doomed. Power comes only to him who has 
dipped his hands in the blood of one designated 
"Enemy." On battlefields alone can blossom 
the lovely flower of virility. 

The position of the military party has changed 
of late years. They were wont formerly to argue 
that while war was, of course, a curse it was a 
necessary evil, jit was wrong in the abstract, 
but needful in the concrete. It was a desperate 
resource, but upon it hung the salvation of 
nations. 

Certain great thinkers, however, answered 
this assertion with the proof that under modern 
conditions nations cannot advance their mate- 
rial interests by war. Thereupon the militarists 
completely changed their basis. Very true! 
They said, War may be of no commercial ad- 
vantage to a great nation today, but war must 
none the less by no means be allowed to languish 
or disappear from the earth, because without 
war the manly and adventurous qualities of the 
race would decline, if they would not completely 
vanish. War, now, according to their word, is 
not a curse, not wrong, not an evil thing, when 
seen in its true light. Those were mistaken who 
had said so. War is really a boon. Irrespec- 
tive of its motive or object, war itself, the 
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actual fighting, is a thing to be courted and 
maintained. The ideal good of the race demands 
its continuance. A vast imperialistic literature 
blazes forth this doctrine with all the vigor of 
martyr passion. 

The first requisite of a good soldier is that he 
be eagerly ready, quickly to kill whoever may 
front his gun. For a soldier to get his range, 
aim his weapon, mark his man, then drop the 
muzzle, break from the ranks, go over to his 
intended victim, inquire his name, look up his 
record, discover whether or not the world would 
be better for his destruction . . . Absurd! 
says the militarist. Laughable! Preposterous! 
The impossibility of the procedure in real war 
marks the impossibility of perpetuating war 
amongst real men. 

Thought, foresight, estimation of consequen- 
ces mark the developed human being. They 
are inseparable from high ethical insight and 
action. "Man looks before and after/' Im- 
beciles see facts. Men of mind see beneath and 
beyond facts. The manlet beholds in a battle- 
field what a camera could detect, namely that 
bullets hit victims and they die. The truly 
human person approaches more nearly to the 
infinite intelligence and realizes the branching 
implications of the occurrences. He does not 
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say, So and so many of the enemy were slain 
today. He says, So many family plans were 
shattered; So many little funds intended to send 
Pierre or Rudolph or John to college were laid 
hold on to pay for bread; So much energy which 
was moving forward to better solutions of social 
and industrial problems has been diverted into 
marches and funerals; So many well-tended 
fields will belie the pride of their tillers and go un- 
harvested to waste; so many scholars will waitfor 
teachers; So many infants will struggle up, 
fatherless. 

Many artists have been drawn into the pres- 
ent European war. Fritz Kreisler, the Aus- 
trian violinist, was in battle and was wounded. 
He was within the range of numberless guns. 
The Russian who disabled him intended to kill 
him. It was miscalculation which diverted the 
weapon from the heart of Kreisler to his leg. 

Who can estimate the human values that 
have sprung up in the audiences of this artist 
under the spell of his princely music? What 
cruel questionings of life's meaning has his skill 
not assuaged? What manifold flutterings of 
the soul's wings towards heavenly realities have 
not grown from his melodies? 

Had he been killed I had been wounded. Had 
he fallen you had been bowed. The shot that 
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should have struck his heart would have winged 
its poisonous flight across the Atlantic and 
taken its bloody way into a thousand cities, 
towns and villages. Oceans, mountains and 
rivers would have been no stays against its 
devastating course. Forts and battleships 
could not have stopped it more than the air 
delays a cry of pain. 

That which occurs yonder works its effect 
here. The world is one. Mankind has a single 
hearty and it pulsates to the extremities. Every 
part of humanity is vitally joined to every 
other. The realization of this unity of all life 
is the basis of world ethics and social sympathy. 
Under its inspiration Garrison declared, "My 
country is the world. My countrymen are all 
mankind. " By its light Wesley said, "The 
world is my parish." No high, universal 
morality can exist without this vision of the 
reality and humanity of other peoples. 

Does war develop or crush this sensitiveness 
to the interpenetration of life by life? Does it 
foster or quench the disposition to see and live 
by the truth that "we are all members one of 
another? " Can the ideal soldier, "not only 
willing but anxious to fight" give heed to this 
truth? Is the exercise of this god-like function 
of imagination and thought and its resultant 
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brotherliness compatible with his military busi- 
ness? Did the officer who gave the order to 
charge against Kreisler's company or the soldier 
who pierced his body with steel or any one 
connected with the devil's work give any effec- 
tive heed to the widespread interests that would 
suffer by his death? 

To have done so would have paralyzed the 
lips of the leader that they could not command 
and the arms of the soldiers that they could not 
shoot or thrust. Really to have thought of you 
and me would have given them pause, and sol- 
diers must not pause but be "not only willing 
but anxious to fight. " 

What them must we say of military virtue if 
it excludes the very essence of genuine human 
virtue? Must we not declare that the occasion 
that demands its exercise is inhuman? 

Only when the man contracts can the soldier 
expand. Only on the soil of drooping human 
virtue can thriving martial virtue grow. One 
drives out the other. Desire for war, therefore, 
reveals moral deficiency in man, and warfare 
tends to moral obtuseness and debauchery. 

Combativeness, which puts blood in the eye 
at the mere sight of a foe is a quality shared alike 
by bulls, by certain breeds of dogs, by bantams, 
and by some men. The power of thought and 
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sympathy which constructs in the mind's eye 
behind the enemy, his home, his family, his 
church, his God is a capacity belonging to 
man alone. That is most truly "virile "which 
most peculiarly becomes man. The very word 
"nr-ile" means man-ly. The creature who 
can love his enemies is the genuinely virile 
being, for it is he who has traveled farthest from 
his brute ancestry. The creature who lusts for 
battle and delights in conflict reveals his incom- 
plete manhood. He has not fully arrived. His 
teeth are still partly fangs. His conversation is 
a half snarl. We may be patient with him till 
he drops the tail wholly from his anatomy and 
the brutality from his soul. But we will not 
continue to allow him to regulate our interna- 
tional habits nor will we call him "vir-ile." 

Place any left-over animal, "not only willing 
but anxious to fight" beside Jesus of Nazareth. 
Which is "virile?" Which is the man? 

Certain finely tempered souls may have been 
compelled reluctantly to take up arms in defense 
of righteousness. In such case, however, the 
warrior is seasoned in character not by war it- 
self but by his motive in entering the war. 

War, again, tends towards moral disease by 
throttling personal independence. That which 
in general is enjoined as the glory of mankind 
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is condemned in the soldier as an impertinence. 
In November,1891, Emperor William of Germany 
addressed the new recruits to the army. He 
said: "You are now my soldiers, you have given 
yourselves to me, body and soul. There is but 
one enemy for you, and that is my enemy . . 
. . . It may happen that I shall order you 
to fire on your brothers and fathers . . . 
But in such case you are bound to obey me 
without a murmur. " 

It may be thought that such ideas are re- 
stricted to the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
In an address to the young men at West Point, 
Mr. Taft, who often blurts ugly truths which 
more politic men would gloss over, said: "The 
plainest of your duties is to keep your mouths 
shut and obey orders. " These words, however, 
are not quoted from a public advertisement, 
calling upon the young men of the country to 
enlist in the army. 

Autonomous thought and honest expression 
of opinion, which are virtues in you and me, are 
vices in a soldier, absolutely unfitting him for 
his functions. 

" Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die. " 
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Can that profession which is built upon the 
willingness of men to "keep their mouths shut 
and obey orders." withstand the approach of 
universal intelligence and self-respect? 

But Courage! Surely war fosters Courage! 
War does indeed teach fortitude — particularly 
to the innocent, dependent women and children 
who stay home. The "courage," however, of 
the man who will voluntarily whet it on a 
brother's dead skull and temper it in his mother's 
tears is a bastard courage best buried forever 
in the pages of history. 

No one need travel otherwhere to find occasion 
for courage. I know men who have conquered 
the terrors of the battlefield, but have surren- 
dered to an appetite for strong drink. They 
have vanquished armies but capitulate to a mere 
liquid. To face the cannon's mouth and the 
thick rain of bullets, surrounded by multitudes 
of comrades, heartened by fife and drum, urged 
by the commanding officer is hard. To over- 
come indolence, greed, bad-temper, sensitive- 
ness and the host of one's spiritual foes in the 
silence of one's own heart is harder. 

Let him who desires to increase his courage 
begin by uniting with some unpopular cause, 
let him champion a struggling reform, let him 
try to tell the truth. There are still slums to 
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abolish, injustices to right, diseases to conquer, 
superstitions to banish. Those who devote 
their lives to these projects do not reap material 
rewards. They must steel their hearts to years 
of struggle. They must discipline themselves 
to the cheerfulness that feeds on a good con- 
science not on popular applause. They may 
count on disappointment, misunderstanding 
and loneliness. 

Were Amos, Nathan, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, 
Savonarola, Socrates, Wesley, Servetus, Bruno, 
Milton and Lincoln men whose courage can be 
called in question? Did Columbus, Livingstone, 
Garrison and Parker require warfare to nourish 
their resolution? Would we strike from our 
hearts' Hall of Fame the name and the memory 
of any of these for that of Napoleon, Pompey, 
Caesar or Alexander? 

There exists one virtue, however, the forward- 
ing of which the militarist would assert must 
assuredly be accredited to war. Warfare de- 
mands and creates loyalty. Supremely under 
modern conditions this is precisely what war can 
not do. In order for one to be loyal, one requires 
a worthy cause to call forth one's devotion. 
No nation today can furnish a reasonable crea- 
ture witfr a scintilla of justification for killing 
the citizens of another civilized sister country. 
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Really loyal persons in Europe at the present 
time must bleed in heart as they see their several 
nations plunging over the precipice of bank- 
ruptcy and scattering seeds of pauperism and 
degradation. The stronger the loyalty of each 
citizen to his country, in the military sense, the 
greater will be the exhaustion of all the nations 
when the war ceases. 

The conditions which Carlyle related of the 
British-French wars obtains today in vaster 
measure. "To my own knowledge," he says, 
"there dwell and toil in the British village of 
Dumrudge, usually some five hundred souls. 
From these . . . there are successively 
selected, during the French war, say thirty able- 
bodied men: Dumrudge, at her own expense, 
has suckled and nursed them: she has, not 
without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to 
manhood, and even trained them up to crafts, 
so that one can weave, another build, another 
hammer and the weakest can stand under 
thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid 
much weeping and swearing, they are selected: 
all are dressed in red and shipped away, at the 
public charges, some two thousand miles, or say 
only to the south of Spain, and fed there till 
wanted. And now to that same spot in the 
south of Spain, are thirty similar French artisans 
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— in like manner wending their ways; till at 
length, after infinite effort, the two parties come 
into actual juxtaposition, and thirty stand facing 
thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straight- 
way the word Tire* is given, and they blow the 
souls out of one another: and in the place of 
sixty brisk and useful craftsmen, the world has 
sixty dead carcasses, which it must bury and 
anew shed tears for. Had these men any quar- 
rel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! 
They lived far enough apart; were the entirest 
strangers, nay, in so wide a universe, there was 
even, unconsciously, by commerce, some mutual 
helpfulness between them. " 

" 'How then?' " 

"Simpleton! Their governors had fallen 
out; and instead of shooting one another, had 
these poor blockheads shoot. " 

Likewise, today, if men were born on a farm 
in France they are now told that they must 
shoot East towards those who were born on 
German farms. If they were born in Germany 
they must shoot West. In neither case is any 
shred of evidence presented to the soldiers why 
their killing of those other workmen will do the 
Fatherland any good or will please God who 
"made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth. " 
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War demands, indeed, an esprit de corps. 
The first article in the military creed is "the 
unity of the army. " No battle could ever have 
been fought had not the private identity of the 
individual soldier been swallowed up in the 
throbbing whole of the troops. This pooling 
of personality may be called loyalty. But the 
word 'loyalty* cannot be made to cover this 
crude mob-consciousness without sheltering also 
its baser cousins. No pack of wolves could 
hunt, no herd of elephants or of buffalo could 
charge without this same subordination of the 
individual to the group. "The strength of the 
wolf is the pack." The very blindness of this 
* loyalty', however, strips it of all moral worth. 
Only in self-conscious direction of the life 
according to a rational and lofty purpose can 
true ethics have any being. The stanch devo- 
tion of the soldier to his army is at best a bar- 
baric virtue. It could gain moral value only from 
a greatness of motive which might attach to the 
object for which the army fought. 

When sunshine turns black, when time con- 
sents to creep for united lovers and to run for 
souls in pain then may the forces of civilized 
nations meet in holy combat. No motive can 
today be presented by any civilized government 
to its soldiers which is adequate to transform 
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their killing of the citizens of any other civilized 
country from murder into patriotism. Even 
the last claim of war to moral respectability on 
account of its utilization or development of 
loyalty, therefore, must be disallowed. 

We are able now to pass the argument over to 
the hands of Nature. The case is being amply 
cared for and the demonstration against war and 
the ethics of the battlefield made clear by the 
great Life Forces of the Universe. History is 
speaking her corroborative word. The flow 
and swing of the tidal currents of evolution are 
against war. The scope of physical combat has 
constantly narrowed. Contests between in- 
dividual persons are rare. War between cities 
is a relic of by-gone days. The zone of reason 
has progressively widened. The greater share 
of the world now habitually enjoys the strenuous 
quiet of peace. Intellect, taste, deliberation 
have won a constantly waxing kingdom. The 
star of brute force has displayed a steady waning. 
The voice of the centuries answers to the voice 
of our hearts. Time fights against the savage. 
Barbarism is kept breathing only by artificial 
stimulation. The closed and clumsy fist is 
opening into the dextrous hand. The ethics 
of strife are giving way to the more complicated 
and interesting ethics of creative art. 



CHAPTER THREE 

Practical Measures 

A violin-maker may use all his skill in 
creating a perfect instrument. He 
may employ the knowledge of a 
Stradivari in selecting and seasoning 
wood; he may rival the Amati brothers in the 
science of acoustics and in dexterity of hand; 
he may avoid every pitfall, obey every rule of 
the craft and at last complete a matchless organ 
of melody. Let it now come to the hour for 
which it was born. Let it be about to yield 
forth such 

"a soft and solemn- 
breathing sound 

as might create 

a soul 

Under the ribs of death." 

At this moment all can be set at nought by a 
slight tampering with the pegs. The final step 
of tuning lacking, all is lacking. If the strings 
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are not put into accord, the work of the master- 
maker is annulled. The long prophecy of 
music is done away. The seed-time and tending 
fail of their harvest. 

"Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away!" 

Oh, the little more of adjustment and fel- 
lowship, of understanding and co-operation 
amongst the nations of the world, and how 
much it would have been! The little attention 
to making string accord with string, the little 
effort at mutual comprehension, and what uni- 
versal music might have arisen to the skies! 

And the little less, the little sowing abroad of 
half-truths, the little nursing of animosities, the 
little slipping of the pegs of diplomacy, the little 
loosening of the strings of international friend- 
ship . . . and what worlds away! The 
promise of the great instrument is turned to 
shame. When wondrous, cosmic melodies 
should have issued from the spinning, singing 
planet, strident, shrieking, demoniacal screams 
fill the hissing air. 

Human nature in essence and in bulk seems 
to stand condemned. The structure of mankind 
however, is not so rashly to be impeached. 
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The war reveals not so much a poor instrument 
as it makes manifest the careless adjustment 
of the parts in a masterpiece of the Craftsman's 
art. The noble violin is being played woefully 
out of tune. Yet it is capable of producing 
marvelous music. 

It is superfluous, however, to dwell upon the 
folly or the sin of this war. The present con- 
flict has no friends to take its part against our 
arguments. It is disowned and despised on all 
hands. Moreover, whatever may be said about 
it, it is here. Nothing we can do will avert it. 
Its horrors can scarcely be exaggerated. Yet 
they exist. Like a fever, it had its beginning. 
And it must have its own crisis and culmination. 
We are powerless to stop it. The question for 
us is, "Shall it be the last great war?" How 
can future warfare be avoided? Assuming that 
we discountenance, repudiate and hate war, 
what practical measures can we take to abolish 
it? 

In the first place we may well guard against 
a too restricted definition of what is 'practical/ 
Moses was so impractical as to leave the life of 
a petted foster-son of the Egyptian court, in 
order to cast in his lot with a horde of slaves. 
His actual influence on the race, however, is out 
of all comparison with that of any Pharaoh who 
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ever sat on the throne by the Nile. Jesus was 
so impractical as to get himself crucified. Yet 
His power over the course of human events was 
not diminished by this seeming catastrophe. 
Garrison, during the zenith of his active career, 
went without proper food in order to buy print- 
ers' ink. His abilities, had he been a conserva- 
tive, would have won him position as the 
editorial chief of almost any of the established 
newspapers of his day. His little 'Liberator/ 
however, put the cutting edge on the knife 
that excised the cancer of slavery from the 
American body politic. 

These and their prophetic kindred were im- 
practical in that they made little of public office 
and of organization. Institutions and consti- 
tuted authorities weighed lightly with them in 
comparison with principles. They minimized 
method and exalted truth. They preached 
righteousness and left the discovery of policies 
to social engineers. In this sense Socrates, 
Epictetus, Emerson and Tolstoy were impracti- 
cal. Nevertheless, in measuring the forces that 
have directed the progress of mankind the words 
of these men can be left out of account only 
when the silent sunshine may be forgotten as 
the precursor of spring. 

We shall be wise in this time of world crisis to 
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listen with attentive ear to those Tools for God/ 
those martyr-spirited dreamers, those mountain- 
top men whose excesses spring from an overplus 
of love and whose oracular rage is prophetic of 
better days to come. The far-visioned short- 
sightedness of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
who preferred a long migration against desperate 
odds above an ignoble ease must inspire us to 
take risks for conscience' sake. 

Better to err on the side of faith than on the 
side of distrust. Better suffer from the assump- 
tion of more brotherhood existing than men and 
nations actually feel than to take any chance of 
exercising more precautions against barbarism 
than the case demands. Better challenge the 
sense of justice and religion in other peoples by 
under-preparedness for conflict than to excite 
their combative tendencies by being armed to 
the teeth. Rather prove our relationship to 
Jesus than to Napoleon. John Woolman will 
yet prove himself more practical than Bismarck. 
Let us remember that the most uncompromis- 
ingly Utopian ideals, though their prophets may 
be deficient in practical sense, have in them 
a potency at last to conquer the world. 

I do not conceive our duty to have been ex- 
hausted, however, by the proclamation of gen- 
eral truths, even though they be "Blazing 
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Ubiquities. " The great maxims of democratic 
government were vigorously set forth before 
the calling of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787. Without the thousand decisions and 
adjustments and compromises of interest, how- 
ever, which the statesmen gathered in that mem- 
orable body brought to pass the lofty abstrac- 
tions would have been but sick supporters of the 
common welfare. Our hatred of war must be 
given definite tasks, and must take sides upon 
particular issues if it is to have working effect. 

We ought to demand, in the first place, that 
our government advertise the truth rather than 
such half -truth as amounts to falsehood. The 
methods which are employed to gain men to 
enlist in the army and navy are essentially de- 
ceptive. Every means is used to conceal from 
the fish the sharp hook and the cruel line. The 
tempting bait is dangled before his hungry eyes 
as though it were really intended to furnish an 
uninterrupted meal. The pictures hung in 
every government-building and displayed before 
recruiting-stations and the booklets sent to 
prospective soldiers and sailors make much of 
the parade side of military life but offer scarcely 
a hint of its filthy or its brutal aspect. If, as 
Mr. Taf t declared, the first duty of a soldier is to 
keep his mouth shut and obey orders, some in- 
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dication of this should appear somewhere on the 
bulletins. Since to gather under trees hung 
with gorgeous lanterns, to engage in conversa- 
tion fair women dazzled by neat uniforms, while 
glancing now and again at the lithe motions of 
tropical dancing-girls, as the stately battleship 
rides at anchor on the blue waves of the nearby 
bay, is not the main occupation of marines, it 
might well receive less prominence in the pla- 
cards inviting men to join the Navy. 

Young men about to enlist ought to be told 
that whereas their military life will have many 
husks of meaning its central business will be to 
kill, on demand. The army and navy exists 
with the implication that the time may come 
when their members will be ordered to shoot 
people whom Congress or the President will de- 
cide ought to be shot. The soldier promises 
that when that time arrives he will exercise no 
personal discretion. He signs over his rights 
of discrimination in advance. Only so can an 
army be an army. 

Considering the fact that he may be called 
upon to make battlefields, the prospective recruit 
should be shown several vivid pictures of what 
men look like after they have been used for 
targets. 

When the final contract is about to be signed 
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the clerk should hand the novitiate a copy of 
Frederick the Great's assertion, "H my soldiers 
should really think, not one of them would re- 
main in the ranks," and should be required to 
tell the young man that the matter of his enlist- 
ment could not be completed until he had spent 
one night in meditation over what the great 
general may have meant by his statement. 

Schools and homes, also, must join with the 
government to deal with fact rather than fancy. 
No more salutary influence could spread abroad 
than the actual expressions of the world's great- 
est generals respecting the business of their 
profession. 

When Napoleon was at last where he should 
have been at first, on St. Helena, and had the 
opportunity to think, he said, "The more I 
study the world, the more I am convinced of the 
inability of brute force to create anything dur- 
able." What a tragedy that the nations of 
Europe could not have become imbued with this 
belief before their modern little Napoleons led 
them by nose-rings into the present inbroglio! 

Napoleon's notable antagonist, the Duke of 
Wellington, shared Bonaparte's view respecting 
arms. "War," he said, "is a most detestable 
thing. If you had seen but one day of war, 
you would pray God that you might never see 
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another." It would appear to a visitor from 
the planet Jupiter that mankind might stop war, 
if it wished to do so, by ceasing to fight — even 
without praying to God. 

General Grant wrote regarding war, "Though 
educated a soldier, and though I have gone 
through two wars, I have always been a man of 
peace, preferring to see questions of difference 
settled by arbitration. It has been my mis- 
fortune to be engaged in more battles than any 
other American general, but there never was a 
time during my command when I would not 
have chosen some settlement by reason rather 
than the sword." 

Washington is sometimes quoted as an apostle 
of war. His real sentiments are left in no doubt. 
In 1785 he wrote to a friend, " My first wish is to 
see this plague to mankind banished from off 
the earth, and the sons and daughters of this 
world employed in more pleasing and innocent 
amusements, than in preparing implements and 
exercising them for the destruction of mankind " 
and "though it is against the profession of arms 
and would clip the wings of some young soldiers 
soaring after glory, to see the whole world in 
peace and the inhabitants striving who should 
contribute most to the happiness of mankind." 

Every child in every home in the civilized 
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world ought to know what opinion of warfare 
these representative warriors have gleaned from 
their experiences in fighting. 

It will perhaps be said that no nation can 
afford to quench the military spirit in its people 
unless all other nations do likewise at the same 
time. Persons who are interested in the spread 
of sentiments of humanity and peace can easily 
find a peace party with which they may co- 
operate in every civilized country. The Liter- 
national Socialist Movement has long and con- 
sistently labored for the abolition of war. This 
party of the World-Consciousness would unques- 
tionably spend with perfect trustworthiness any 
sum of money which might be put into its hands 
in any country to be devoted to the specified 
cause of promoting peace. Through its regular 
channels it would doubtless undertake to dis- 
tribute any number of copies of the declarations 
of these great generals that anyone wished to 
pay for. The International Socialist Party 
already provides the machinery whereby the 
advocates of peace may advance the indisposi- 
tion of men to fight in all countries at the same 
moment. The two international organizations 
ought to work together. 

The issue which demands our most immediate 
attention, however, is that of national anna- 
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ments. These present years will determine the 
policy of the United States for a generation to 
come. Already a vast increase in our forces 
both of land and sea has been proposed and is 
being agitated. Here and there an outbreak of 
impassioned feeling testifies to the existence of 
a widespread sentiment fervently looking to- 
wards the swelling of the army and navy of the 
United States. In the National House of Rep- 
resentatives one of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts recently said, "No matter which side 
wins, we must remember that, since the begin- 
ning of time, victorious nations have proved 
headstrong and high-handed. We must begin to 
reorganize our military strength, if we expect 
to be able to resist high-handedness when the 
day of necessity comes. " " I simply cannot see 
how any intelligent student of history can fail 
to see that we are impotent to defend ourselves 
by moral suasion and financial might alone." 
With the question as to whether or not a 
nation can defend itself by moral suasion and 
financial might alone the United States has no 
occasion at the present juncture to concern it- 
self. The proposition before our people is not, 
"Shall we blow up all our ships and discharge 
all our soldiers?'* The topic for discussion is, 
"Shall we add to the equipment which we al- 
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ready have?" At the beginning of the present 
war the United States stood third amongst the 
nations of the world in marine power. This 
war is daily weakening the sea power of both 
England and Germany. The United States 
remains unharmed. Her relative strength can- 
not but be greater after the war than it was be- 
fore. If no special cause for enlargement of our 
military forces existed then what greater reason 
will be found when the bankrupted European 
countries sign their treaty of peace? 

Nor need the headstrong high-handedness of 
victorious nations give us uneasiness. This is 
not the first European war since we achieved 
nationality. There have been other wars and 
victors in wars. Napoleon was several times far 
more favorably circumstanced to attack us than 
the victor in the present conflict can possible be. 
Nor was he without incentive to fight. In 1802 
he was a "headstrong and high-handed victor 
in war. " England had capitulated. Toussaint 
the black hero of Haiti, had surrendered. The 
United States had a feeble army and a rotting 
navy. Thomas Jefferson, the most peaceable 
and France-loving of the American Presidents 
was in the chair. Napoleon wanted Louisiana. 
That territory did not even belong to the United 
States. It was under the government of Spain. 
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The United States merely objected to its being 
transferred from weak to strong hands. Yet 
Napoleon did not dare to leave his own borders 
unprotected, arouse the resentment of England 
and cross the seas to possess, against the desires 
of the United States, what Spain was willing to 
give. 

After the battle of Waterloo why did not one 
of the victors attack our nation? England was 
one of the triumphant ones. England, more- 
over, was still smarting from the humiliations 
of the war of 1812. Furthermore, she had a 
population of more than eighteen millions while 
our numbers were but about seven millions. 
Why did she not come and regain us? 

Finally, in the crowning time of all, when, in 
1871, France was so crushed by Germany that 
she yielded to the most stringent conditions of 
peace, and when the victor, Bismarck, was a man 
professedly of 'blood and iron/ why did not he 
send troops of the Empire to subjugate us? 

No victorious European nation has ever 
molested us. They have not failed to do so 
because they were not headstrong and high- 
handed. They have been willing enough at 
times to lay us low. The reasons for their fail- 
ure to accomplish their sometime purposes were 
mainly two. 
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In the first place, the United States is across 
the Atlantic from Europe. Any nation that 
would conquer us must first vanquish three 
thousand miles of ocean. 

In the second place European nations dislike 
one another far more than any one of them 
abominates us. Old scores exist amongst them 
to be wiped out at a signal. What more advan- 
tageous chance could any one of them give 
another to injure it than to set off three thou- 
sand miles, leaving its borders unprotected, and 
engage in a necessarily long-drawn war with the 
United States? Napoleon did not dare to at- 
tack us. England, in 1815, did not dare to attack 
us. Bismarck did not dare to attack us in 1871. 

Any intelligent student of history knows that 
no European conqueror has yet been fool-hardy 
enough to begin an offensive war against us. 
If history and sense teach anything they declare 
that no practical danger threatens of their doing 
so after this war is over. 

Moreover, with a just government in Wash- 
ington no nation can find an excuse for declaring 
war upon us. Nations are accustomed to have 
at least some semblance of cause for going to 
war against big enemies. The recent respect 
which our President and Congress manifested 
towards our word once given in treaty, by the 
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repeal of the Panama tolls-exemption bill, is 
worth more than ten battleships as a national 
defense. 

K we have spare money, instead of building 
twenty battleships or twelve, or one, let us 
found and endow twenty or twelve Johns Hop- 
kins Universities, or one. We could do it for 
the same price. 

"Millions for defense but not one penny for 
tribute," said our ancestors in a time of real 
national peril. Let us adopt for our cry, "Mil- 
lions for education, but not an additional penny 
at the present time for militarism. " 

Adopting this attitude, we shall be in a fitting 
position, when this awful reign of blood is passed 
to propose to the Congress of the world some 
plan of universal government, employing a force 
of international police, judging cases of disagree- 
ment amongst the states, and doing away forever 
with these contests in insanity. Pending such 
an organization of the world or at least the sug- 
gestion of such a project by our government it 
would be the veriest folly and imprudence to 
spend one cent for the enlargement of our forces. 

Still, whether our Congress will adopt the 
policy of leading us into the bog of more and yet 
more armaments, or whether it will have the 
wisdom to conduct us into the highway of world 
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organization, another practical measure should 
engage our attention. In either case ships and 
ammunition and guns will need to be made. All 
munitions of war ought to be manufactured 
without profit to any private person. They 
should be made by the national governments or 
by the world government. No Krupps or Fore 
River Companies should have a financial stake 
in the size of the military forces of the world. 
So long as the murderous weapons are needed 
they should be made at cost. We should help 
answer the prayers of the Krupps and the others 
not to be led into temptation, by taking away 
the occasion of stumbling. People who derive 
millions from the sale of arms are too easily 
convinced of the necessity of warfare in general 
and of any conflict in particular, to be safe 
custodians of their own moral health or of the 
welfare of the community. It is a diabolical 
but proved truth that the periodic agitation 
for greater war equipment bears intimate rela- 
tionship to the private ownership of ship yards 
and gun factories and ammunition works. 

Perhaps our times issue their most clarion 
call, however, to the new type of statesmen who 
shall organize the world. The tasks already 
mentioned are not so novel in their demands 
as is this. Here the way must be blazed. 
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But little has as yet been done. Large vision 
and constructive genius are required for the 
work. The judge and the pioneer must dwell 
in the same man. 

The settlement of international differences 
through the channels of diplomacy is outworn. 
It is shamelessly crude and out-of-date. It is a 
child entrusted with the complicated and ex- 
pensive machinery of an ocean liner. The wel- 
fare of great nations depends on the precarious 
ability of a very few men to think wisely under 
great pressure. Too large issues hang upon the 
fine estimation of a bluff. The delay of a tele- 
gram, the need of a Minister of Foreign affairs 
for sleep, the sudden anger of a city's populace, 
the impossibility of gathering all the interested 
persons under one roof, these factors which 
ought to have no place in international delibera- 
tions may turn the scale for the time being for 
or against war. The element of time which is 
an absolute essential in the judicial settlement 
of disputes is woefully wanting to the diplomats 
who are striving to smooth a difficulty between 
nations. No opportunity is offered to get in all 
the evidence or to weigh the diverse claims. 
No more astonishing, absurd or fearful spectacle 
has ever affronted the intelligence of mankind 
than that afforded by the recent blundering of 
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the diplomats of Europe into what the German 
Crown Prince terms the most useless, senseless 
and unnecessary war of modern times. A care- 
ful reading of the diplomatic correspondence 
which preceded the catastrophe reveals the clear 
truth that no one of the nations involved wanted 
or expected any such widespread clash of arms 
as that which has come to pass. One thing 
hurried so fast on the heels of another that by 
the time a Minister answered a query from a 
foreign nation the situation which had prompted 
the inquiry no longer existed. Thus that which 
none wished for all inadvertently secured. 

A Supreme Court of the Nations before which 
all cases of discord between nations which they 
cannot settle by diplomacy must be brought for 
decision is the only agency for saving civiliza- 
tion from the insanity of war. This Court must 
have the backing of an international police-force 
to compel obedience to its decisions. The best 
thought of the neutral nations of the world 
ought at this moment to be employed in the 
devising of means whereby the whole world will 
be brought, at the conclusion of the present war, 
under the reign of universal law. After this 
result has been accomplished the ensuing state 
of life on earth will seem so natural and obvious 
that persons born under that regime will wonder 
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that any other condition could ever have been 
allowed to hold sway for a single day. 

While these various methods may indubitably 
be expected to bring pacification upon a warring 
world they, alone, cannot accomplish the deep- 
est and most perfect peace. There is a peace 
which is not the mere absence of fighting but 
which is the presence of understanding and 
fellowship. This exalted peace is to be pro- 
moted by every agency that advances the 
quality of the human race. 

In a world inhabited by Benjamin Franklin, 
Franz Liszt, August Rodin, Columbus, Karl 
Marx, Marcus Aurelius, Rubens, Horace Mann, 
Robert Burns, Dante, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Abraham Lincoln and their peers there would be 
few dull moments. No lack of virility would be 
noticeable. Adventurous qualities would not 
be found missing from society. It is certain 
that the total aspect of life would be most 
engaging. It is equally sure that there would 
be no wars. 

As humanity approaches in attainment to the 
calibre of its most worthy representatives, life 
on the earth will gain progressively in interest 
and will depart as steadily from brute force. 
Any person, anywhere, who aids in any way, to 
promote the intellectual, moral, aesthetic or 
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religious advancement of humanity is helping 
to abolish war. 

Sectarian animosities are little seeds that can 
find lodgement only in the little crannies of 
little souls. In a world of Liliputians Kipling's 
pronouncement holds good: 

"Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 

never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God's 

great Judgment Seat. " 

The solidest and most permanent work for 
peace, constructive, creative, teeming peace, is 
that which feeds mankind at its roots. The 
most fundamentally practical measures to bury 
war are those which forward the hatching and 
growing of world-men. 

"For there is neither East nor West, Border 

nor Breed nor Birth, 
When two strong men meet face to face, 

though they come from the ends of 

the earth." 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Tolstoy. Soldier 9 Painter of War, Apostle of 
Peace 

THE mass of mankind has been fully 
content to forget what nations fought 
the Crimean War, and why. The 
names of the distinguished generals 
at whose command armies came and went are 
safely embalmed in historic records. Even the 
particular Tzar and Sultan and King who ap- 
pointed the generals and who in their time were 
the moving centers of such desired glory lie 
undisturbed in their oblivion. How little did 
any of these fancy that a pale, soft-handed 
poet in England, a delicate woman in the war 
hospitals and an obscure, near-sighted stripling 
amongst the Russian troops would be the per- 
sons for whose sake the world would remember 
the Crimean War ! 

Yet such is the verdict of Time. Tennyson's 
" Charge of the light Brigade, " Florence Night- 
ingale's work as a nurse and Tolstoy's descrip- 
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tions of the Siege of Sebastopol stand forth from 
their surroundings as mountains from a plain 
and testify to the permanence and power of 
beauty, goodness and truth. 

If Tolstoy, in his mature years raised so vig- 
orous a voice against war, it was not because 
he was ignorant of war's real meaning. like 
Washington, Grant, Sherman and Frederick he 
had seen battlefields before he condemned them. 
Unlike them he is able to make others pass 
though that which he experienced, by the magic 
power of his pen. 

When Tolstoy was twenty-five years of age 
he served as an officer in the Russian army at the 
Siege of Sebastopol, during the Crimean War. 
The impression he made upon his comrades is 
disclosed in the words of one of his brother 
officers. 

"How Tolstoy woke us all up in those hard 
times of the war, with his stories and his hastily 
composed couplets! He was really the soul of 
the battery. When he was with us we did not 
notice how time flew, and there was no end to 
the general gaiety. . . . When the Count 
was away we all hung our heads ..." 

At this time Tolstoy saw war rather as the 
eager youth and the literary artist than as the 
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prophet and reformer. To his brother Sergius 
he wrote enthusiastically: 

"The spirit of the army is beyond all descrip- 
tion. In the times of ancient Greece there 
was not such heroism. Kornilof, making the 
rounds of the troops, instead of greeting them 
with, 'Good health to you, lads!' says: 'If you 
have to die, lads, will you die?' and the troops 
shout, 'We'll die, Your Excellency! Hurrah!' 
and they do not say it for effect. On every face 
one saw that it was not jest but earnest; and 
22,000 men have already fulfilled the promise. 
. . . It is a wonderful time! ... I have 
not yet succeeded in being in action even once, 
but thank God that I live in this glorious 
time!" 

It was but a brief period that Tolstoy re- 
mained out of active service. He was made com- 
mander of the Fourth Bastion! This was the 
position that saw the heaviest fighting of the 
war. Through the pages of his "Sebastopol" 
we are able to go with him to his military station. 

"When any one says, 'I am going to the 
Fourth Bastion,' a slight agitation or a too 
marked indifference is always noticeable in him; 
if men are joking they say, 'You should be sent 
to the Fourth Bastion.' When you meet some 
one carried on a stretcher, and ask, 'Where 
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horn? 9 the answer usually is, 'Prom the Fourth 
Bastion.' ♦ . . 

" On the road thither you stumble over cannon 
balls that lie about, and into holes full of water, 
made in the stony ground by bombs .... 
Farther along the same street . . . you will 
notice that there are now no houses, but only 
ruined walls in strange heaps of bricks, boards, 
clay, and beams . . . The whiz of cannon- 
ball or bomb near by, impresses you unpleas- 
antly as you ascend the hill, and you at once 
understand the meaning of the sounds very diff- 
erently from when they reached you in the town. 
. . . Here a group of sailors are sitting in the 
battery; here, in the middle of the open space, 
half sunk in mud, lies a shattered cannon; there 
a foot-soldier is crossing the battery, drawing 
his feet with difficulty out of the sticky mud. 
. . . You think you hear the thud of a 
cannon-ball not far off, and you seem to hear 
the different sounds of bullets all around — some 
humming like bees, some whistling, and some 
rapidly flying past with a shrill screech like the 
string of some instrument. You hear the awful 
boom of a shot which sends a shock all through 
you, and seems most dreadful. 

"'So this is it, the Fourth Bastion! This is 
that terrible, truly dreadful spot!' So you 
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think, experiencing a slight feeling of pride and 
a strong feeling of suppressed fear. But you 
are mistaken; this is still not the Fourth Bastion. 
This is only the Yazonovsky Redoubt — a com- 
paratively safe and not at all dreadful place." 

In the real Fourth Bastion cannon shot and 
bombs fall with deadly frequency.. 

"At your feet you hear a ringing explosion. 
The bomb will fly apart into whizzing and 
shrieking fragments, stones will rattle into the 
air, and you will be bespattered with mud." 

"At these sounds you will experience a strange 
feeling of mingled pleasure and fear. At the 
moment you know the shot is flying towards 
you, you are sure to imagine that this shot will 
kill you, but a feeling of pride will support you 
and no one will know of the knife that is cutting 
your heart. But when the shot has flown past 
and has not hit you, you revive, and, though 
only for a moment, a glad, inexpressible joyous 
feeling seizes you, so that you feel some peculiar 
delight in the danger — in this game of life and 
death — and wish that bombs and balls would 
fall nearer and nearer to you." 

"But again the sentinel, in his loud, thick 
voice, shouts 'Mortar! 5 again a whistle, a fall, 
an explosion; and mingled with the last you are 
startled by the groans of a man. You approach 
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the wounded man just as the stretchers are 
brought. Covered with blood and dirt he pre- 
sents a strange, not human, appearance. Part 
of the sailor's breast has been torn away. . . . 

"'That's the way with seven or eight every 
day/ the naval officer remarks to you, answer- 
ing the look of horror on your face, and he yawns 
as he rolls another cigarette. " 

Already amidst the turmoil and din of the 
siege Tolstoy was writing down his impressions. 
He sent them to the Contemporary Magazine. 
Even before they appeared in print the Tzar 
read them in manuscript and gave instructions 
to "take care of the life of that young man." 
Tolstoy was thereupon removed from the scene 
of danger. 

Before the war was over Tolstoy went to live 
at St. Petersburg. His writing was winning 
him an international reputation and he gave 
himself over to the life of a literary lion and a 
bon vivant. 

Fifteen years later he was to be found on 
his ancestral estates, married, the father of a 
large family, managing his property and writing. 
During this period he brought forth "War and 
Peace. " As one reads "War and Peace" one 
discovers oneself shaping convictions about war, 
to be sure, but only as one finds views respecting 
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many things forming within one. Indeed one 
sees that war is not a fact outside life, but of one 
piece with many another folly. It is no more 
unadulterated hatred than the churches are 
pure love. It is the outcome of many causes 
and the savage mother of a myriad of results. 
When one finishes the book one has a wider out- 
look and a saner vision and on the whole a more 
hopeful understanding of human life on the 
earth. 

One cannot read far in "War and Peace" 
without learning that men fight as they join 
political parties, get married, dress, go to church 
and engage in business, from a mixture of mo- 
tives and oftentimes without knowing clearly 
why they do this or that. The great majority 
of persons live lives unregulated from within, 
by principles definitely adopted. Almost every- 
one takes his standards of conduct, with his 
fashions, from the current practice of his group. 
Very few know why they think that the earth is 
round, why they wear black when they mourn, 
why they belong to this or that church, why 
they regard Friday as an unlucky day or why 
they would shoot down people who should be 
called 'enemies' by their government, in time 
of war. 

Soldiers are not a different species of creature 
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from the bulk of mankind. They are simply 
everyday men, fighting. War does, indeed, 
emphasize certain sides of their natures. But 
it does not wholly unmake them. If the ordi- 
nary soldier were asked why he had just shot 
down that other man in the opposing force he 
would say that he was obeying orders, or that 
such things were what soldiers were for, or he 
would be astonished at the question, or would 
give any one of a dozen superficial or foolish 
answers. The truth is that soldiers leave the 
matter of reasons to their superiors. 

Those superiors act with scarcely more con- 
sideration than do their regiments. They wish 
to gain a Cross of St. George, or to get away 
from the ennui of city life or to please their 
fathers. They suppose that someone higher 
up knows all about the reasons for the war. As 
a matter of fact no one of all who are engaged, 
for instance, in the present European war, 
thoroughly knows why he is in it, what the out- 
come, whether favorable to his party will likely 
yield, or how he came to believe in war. 

How the world thus follows the fashion in 
ideas Tolstoy shows throughout the book. Why 
does Prince Andrei go to fight France? 

"'Now there is this war against Napoleon/ 
says Pierre, ' if it had been a war for freedom, I 
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should have taken part, I should have been the 
first to enter the military service, but to help 
England and Austria against the greatest man 
in the world, that is not good. ' 

"Prince Andrei merely shrugged his shoulders 
at Pierre's childish talk. He pretended that it 
was impossible to reply to such stupidities, but 
in reality it was difficult to settle this naive 
question in any other way than as Prince Andrei 
did answer it. 

"'If all men went to war only for their con- 
victions, there would be no war,' he said. 

"That would be splendid/ said Pierre. 

"Prince Andrei laughed. 

" 'Very likely it would be splendid, but it will 
never be. ' 

" 'Now, why are you going to this war?' asked 
Pierre. 

"'Why? I don't know. It must be so. 
Besides, I'm going,' — He paused. Tm going, 
because the life I lead here, my life, is not to my 
mind.'" 

Prince Andrei was unhappily married, so he 
went to war. 

Others went because the Emperor said it was 
right. A group of men are talking about the 
approaching war at a dinner table. 

"Why the deuce should it behoove us to 
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fight with Bonaparte?" exclaimed Shinshin? 
"He has already lowered the crest of Austria." 

A stout German of sanguine temperament, 
belonging to the Russian army exclaimed, "Ve 
must fight to der last drop of our blood . . • 
ve must be villing to perish for our emberor, 
und denn all vill be veil. Und arkue as leedle 
as po-o-ossible, as leedle as po-o-ossible. " 

If soldiers enter war blindly they live, also, 
almost wholly at a loss for their actions in camp 
and on the battlefield. Each private has his 
own fixed relative position in the moving mass 
and knows little of what goes on except in his 
immediate neighborhood. The same comrades, 
the same officers surround him constantly. 
Tolstoy describes him as a sailor on a ship sail- 
ing day after day in a fog. Always the sails, 
the deck and the gear remain as they were and 
the knowledge of whither the ship goes or the 
direction of its motion is of the vaguest. No 
bird's-eye view of events is vouchsafed the in- 
dividual soldier. He lives in a maze and wel- 
comes any relief to the monotony of inaction. 

Yet battles themselves are huge disorders. 
Ordinary histories give no adequate idea of the 
colossal confusion which reigns over every large 
battlefield. Nothing is systematic. Nothing 
occurs as it was planned. Tolstoy proves in 
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"War and Peace" that in one of Napoleon's 
most famous victories not one of the General's 
orders was obeyed and that if his commands had 
been followed disaster would have resulted to 
the French arms. By the time an orderly has 
got from the front to the commander, conditions 
at the front have changed and when he returns 
he cannot find those who should receive the 
order or it has become impossible for them to 
heed it. 

N. N. Mouravyof, a Commander-in-Chief 
who distinguished himself in more than one war, 
declared he had never read a better description 
of a battle than Tolstoy's account of Schongrab- 
en; and added that he was convinced from his 
own experience that during a battle it is impossi- 
ble for a Commander-in-Chief's orders to be 
carried out. 

Equally distinguished was Tolstoy's success 
in describing the inner experience of the soldier 
under fire. The following is his description of 
a bayonet charge: 

"The men were ordered to advance. Pesth 
was so terrified that he absolutely could not 
recollect whether they advanced far or whither 
or who did what. He walked like a drunken 
man. But all at once millions of fires flashed 
from all sides, there was a whistling and a crash- 
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ing. He shrieked and ran somewhere or other, 
because they were all shrieking and running. 
Then he stumbled and fell upon something. It 
was the company commander . . . Then 
when he had freed himself and risen to his feet 
some man ran against him in the dark and 
almost knocked him down again; another man 
shouted, 'Run him through! What are you 
staring at?' 

"Then he seized his gun and ran it into some- 
thing soft. 'Ah, Dieu!' exclaimed someone in 
a terribly piercing voice, and then, only, did he 
discover that he had transfixed a Frenchman. 
The cold sweat started out all over his body. 
He shook as though in a fever, and flung away 
his gun. But this lasted only a moment; it 
immediately occurred to him that he was a hero. 
He seized the gun again, and shouting 'Hurrah!' 
with the crowd he rushed away from the dead 
Frenchman. After having traversed about 
twenty paces he came to the trench. There he 
found our men and the company commander. 

" 'I have run one man through !' he said to the 
commander. 

" 'You're a brave fellow, Baron. ' " 

When Tolstoy wrote " War and Peace " he had 
not formed mature convictions regarding man's 
moral relationship to fighting. He then thought 
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that war was simply an inevitable thing. Be- 
fore "War and Peace" had been completed he 
wrote in a magazine an article entitled 'Some 
Words About War and Peace. 9 In it he said : 

"Why did millions of people kill one another, 
when since the foundation of the world it has 
been known that it is both physically and 
morally bad? 

"Because it was so inevitably necessary, that 
when doing it they fulfilled the elemental zoolog- 
ical law bees fulfill when they kill one another 
in autumn, and male animals fulfill when they 
destroy one another. No other reply can be 
given to that dreadful question. " 

In his later life Tolstoy was very far from 
looking upon the matter in this 'zoological* 
fashion. He definitely turned from describing 
war to proclaiming his teachings regarding it. 

It is significant that Tolstoy's anti-militarist 
beliefs are not to be found in the form of a trea- 
tise on economics, or a dissertation on govern- 
ment or an essay on sociology. He uttered his 
peace creed in a book called " My Religion" and 
elaborated them in a larger work entitled "The 
Kingdom of God." War, in the view of Tolstoy, 
is not fundamentally a matter of statecraft, it 
is a question of personal religion. Nothing but 
the sunshine of real religion can dry up the 
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noxious infection of warfare. Tolstoy came to 
this conviction only after a profound experience 
which plowed his nature to the bed-rock. He 
clearly tells how the change in him came about 
and what it meant. 

"I have lived in the world fifty-five years," 
he writes, "and after the fourteen or fifteen 
years of my childhood, for thirty-five years of 
my life, I was in the proper sense of the word, a 
nihilist — one who believed in nothing . . . 
Five years ago I came to believe in the doctrine 
of Christ, and my whole life underwent a trans- 
formation. What I had once wished for I wished 
for no longer. What had once appeared to me 
good now became evil, and the evil of the past 
I beheld as good. " 

The words of Jesus which let the light of life 
into the tortured soul of Tolstoy and gave him 
a religion which was to him a solution of the 
world's suffering and wrongs, were those con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount wherein he 
exhorts to love, humility, self-denial and the 
duty of returning good for evil. These passages 
had always exerted a strong influence on Tolstoy 
but he had never given them solid and inner 
attention because they were so contrary to the 
all but universal emphasis of church teaching 
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and the practice of Christian people. Yet he 
could not escape the attraction of the words. 

"I read the Sermon on the Mount many, 
many times," he says, "and I always experi- 
enced the same feelings of enthusiasm and emo- 
tion, as I read the verses that exhort the hearer 
to turn the other cheek, to give up his cloke, to 
be at peace with all men, to love his enemies, — 
but each time with the same disappointment. 
The divine words — addressed to all men — were 
not clear. " 

The reason they did not seem clear to Tols- 
toy was not that they were not plain in them- 
selves, nor that they were impossible of fulfil- 
ment, for Jesus had exemplified them, but that 
they contradicted his own whole manner of life 
and would involve a complete change of habit 
and social relationship if they should be fol- 
lowed. Tolstoy went through a long period of 
struggle and study. At length, 

"I remained alone with my heart and with 
the mysterious book ... I read from the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, verses 28 and 29: 
'It has been said by them of old time, An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, But I say unto 
you that you resist not evil.' Suddenly, for 
the first time I understood the exact and simple 
meaning of those words; I understood that Jesus 
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said exactly what he said . . . When I under- 
stood that the words, 'Resist not evil/ meant 
Resist not evil, my whole conception of Christ's 
teaching suddenly changed; and I was horri- 
fied, not that I had failed to understand it be- 
fore, but that I had understood it so strangely. 
I knew, as we all know, that the true signifi- 
cance of the Christian doctrine was comprised 
in the injunction to love one's neighbor. When 
we say, Turn the other cheek, Love your enemies 
we express the very essence of Christianity. I 
knew that from my childhood, but why had I 
failed to understand aright these simple words? 
Why had I always sought for some ulterior 
meaning? 'Resist not evil' means, Never re- 
sist, Never oppose violence; or in other words, 
Never do anything contrary to the law of love. 
If any one takes advantage of this disposition 
and affronts you, bear the affront, and do not, 
above all, have recourse to violence. Christ 
said this in words so simple and clear that it 
would be impossible to express the idea more 
dearly." 

This experience is at the root of all Tolstoy's 
future life and teaching. It transformed his 
own conduct and was the standard by which he 
judged every institution. The reason he did 
not see the truth sooner was that though he 
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had been taught from childhood that Jesus was 
divine he had, also, been taught that the insti- 
tutions of all sorts which surrounded him were 
sacred. 

"In youth," he says, "I was taught the sol- 
diers' trade, that is to resist evil by homicide: 
the army to which I belonged was called the 
'Army of Christ Lovers/ And it was sent 
forth with a Christian benediction. All that 
surrounded me, my comfort, my personal se- 
curity, and that of my family and property, 
depended then on alaw which Christ repudiated, 
— the law of a 'tooth for a tooth*. " 

"The principal reason for all misunderstand- 
ings of the teaching of Christ, " says Tolstoy, "is 
that men look upon the doctrine of Christ as one 
that may be accepted or rejected without any 
special change in one's life. " 

Out of this experience of Tolstoy's grew his 
many-sided teachings respecting property, gov- 
ernment, industry and war. When he applied his 
newfound principles to war he discovered that 
the one annulled the other. If non-resistance is 
right, war is wrong. If war is sane the doctrine 
of non-resistance, as taught by Jesus, is the 
vacant mouthing of an ignorant enthusiast. 
Nothing can rob this dilemma of its reality. 

The soldiers, themselves, see the contradic- 
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tion. Tolstoy was often asking the military 
how they escaped the paradox. He tells of in- 
quiring of a grenadier if he knew how to read. 
Said the man: 

" 'Yes; why do you ask?* " 

" 'Have you read the New Testament?* " 

"'I have/ " 

" 'And do you remember the passage, 'If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him . . . 

" I repeated the words. He remembered 
them and heard me to the end and I saw that 
he was uneasy. Two passers-by stopped and 
listened. The grenadier seemed to be troubled 
that he should be condemned for doing his duty 
. . . He was confused and evidently sought 
for an excuse. Suddenly a light flashed in his 
intelligent dark eyes; he looked at me over the 
shoulder as if he were about to move away. 

" 'And have you read the military regula- 
tion?' he asked. I said I had not read it. 

" 'Then don't speak to me/ said the grenadier, 
with a triumphant wag, and buttoning up his 
tulup he marched gallantly away to his post. " 

The fundamental contention of Tolstoy is 
that those who go to war are responsible for the 
existence of war. The sin of killing resides in 
the soul of the one who kills. Not rulers, not 
abstract governments, not generals, but the 
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soldiers, themselves, are to be condemned for 
their crime. In one of his pamphlets, written 
as recently as 1901, he sought to teach this diffu- 
sion of obligation. 

"About five years ago," he says, "during the 
coronation of Nicholas II. at Moscow, the people 
were offered a free supply of beer, brandy and 
buns. When the crowd proceeded to the place 
where these things were being distributed, a 
crush ensued. Those in front were knocked 
off their feet by those behind, and these were 
crushed by those still farther back; and no one 
seeing what was happening in front, they all 
kept pushing each other on . . . And thus 
several thousand people, young and old, men and 
women were crushed to death. 

"When it was all over people began to argue 
as to who was to blame for it. Some said it was 
the police; others the organizers; others that 
the fault was the Tzar's, who had instituted the 
silly device of such an entertainment. People 
accused everyone except themselves. And yet 
it would appear clear that only those were to 
blame who, in order to obtain a handful of cake 
and a pot of beer before their neighbors, rushed 
forward without paying attention to the others, 
and hustled and trampled them. " 

Tolstoy drew the conclusion that all social, 
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industrial and military ills are caused as was 
this calamity. The people themselves make 
their own troubles. It is obvious, he would say, 
that if no one had shoved there would have been 
no disaster. Therefore every one who pushed 
caused the deaths. It is equally certain that if 
no one desired great wealth or cared for an 
extravagant ease there would be no poverty. 
Therefore everyone who longs for riches and a 
soft life produces the world's poverty. like- 
wise if no one shot at other men there would be 
no battles. Therefore all who shoot at other 
men in battles are guilty of perpetuating war. 

Tolstoy was, thus, a strict individualist. He 
believed that no man can lease out his conscience 
to another. He taught that it is impossible to 
transfer one's duty to a ruler or superior officer 
and escape responsibility for one's actions. 

"It cannot be," he said, "that a man should be 
placed against his will in a position contrary 
to his conscience. If you are in such a position 
it is not because it is necessary for someone to be 
there, but only because you are willing to accept 
it." 

His appeal is a private one to every person to 
direct his own ways as a divine soul. 

"Whoever you are," he says, "who read these 
lines, reflect on your position and your duties, 
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not upon the position of landowner, merchant, 
judge, emperor, president, minister, priest or 
soldier, which you may assume but for a time, 
not upon the imaginary duties which these 
positions impose upon you, but upon your 
actual and eternal position as a being, who after 
a whole eternity of non-existence, is called by 
the will of Some One from unconsciousness into 
life, and who may at any moment return whence 
he came by the same will! Consider your du- 
ties! . . . Are you doing what He requires?" 

Tolstoy was not content to send his seed 
thoughts flying in the pathless air, he did some 
of them up in packages and directed them to 
particular groups of persons. Not once nor 
twice, but again and again and again he 
preached his message to persons, general and 
special. In a plea written when he was seventy- 
three years old he appeals to the officers of the 
Russian army. 

"You say," he writes, "that you serve because 
if you did not the existing order would be de- 
stroyed and disturbances of every kind would 
occur. But firstly, it is not true that you are 
concerned with the maintenance of the existing 
order: you are concerned with your own advan- 
tage. Secondly, even if your abstinence from 
military service did destroy the existing order, 
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this would in no way prove that you should con- 
tinue to do what is wrong, but only that the 
order which is being destroyed by your absti- 
nence should be destroyed. Were establishments 
of the most useful kind — hospitals, schools, 
homes, to depend for their support on the 
profits from houses of ill-fame, no consideration 
of the good produced by these philanthropic 
establishments would retain in her position the 
woman who desired to free herself from her 
shameful trade . . . And so should every 
officer say . . . 'Organize the general order 
in such a way that it will not require murder 
. . . and then I will not destroy it.' " 

At the same time Tolstoy wrote certain 
"Notes for Soldiers." They were called forth 
by a proclamation of the duties of soldiers, print- 
ed to be hung in barracks rooms for the soldiers 
to read frequently. " If your bayonet breaks, " 
read one of the rules, "strike with the stock; if 
the stock gives way, hit with your fists; if your 
fists are hurt, bite with your teeth ... A 
soldier is Christ's warrior ... If three 
fall upon you, shoot one, stab another and finish 
the third with your bayonet . . . Aim 
every bullet; to shoot without care only 
amuses the devil , ♦ , God leads you, He is 
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your General." In a fatherly letter, Tolstoy 
addresses these " Warriors of God. " 

" You are a soldier. You have been taught to 
shoot, to stab, to march, to do gymnastics . . . 
Perhaps you have been in a campaign and have 
fought with the Turks or Chinese, obeying all 
your orders. It has not even entered your head 
to ask yourself whether what you were ordered 
to do was good or bad . . . But now you 
are called to break a strike. You are ordered to 
shoot straight into a crowd of peasants like 
yourself. It has been instilled into you that you 
are not responsible for the consequences of your 
shots. But you know that the man who falls 
bleeding from your shot is killed by you and by 
no one else, and you know that you could have 
refrained from shooting and that then that man 
would not have been killed. What are you to 
do?" 

Their great duty, he says is to ask, "What is 
this soldier's calling which^has brought me to 
the necessity of shooting my unarmed brothers?" 
When they do so they will see that the crux of 
the matter is their oath to obey orders without 
question. 

" You are told that you must kill," he says, "be- 
cause you have taken the oath, and that not 
you but your commanders will be responsible 
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for your actions. But before you took the oath, 
that is, before you promised to obey their will, 
it was your duty, without need of oaths, to obey 
the will of God, of Him who gave you life; and 
God forbids killing. So that you could by no 
means swear that you would obey everything 
that men might command. This is why it is 
distinctly stated in the gospel . . . 'Swear 
not at all . . . But let your speech be Yea, 
Yea; and Nay, Nay: and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one.' So that to take 
an oath is a sin. 

" As to what they say about your commanders 
and not yourselves being responsible for your 
deeds, this is obviously a falsehood. Is your 
conscience not in you, but in your sergeant, 
captain, colonel, or some one else? ... Is 
not the sin of adultery much easier than that of 
murder? and yet can one man say to another: 
'Go and commit adultery. I shall bear your 
sin, because I am your commander?' 

"The deceit is apparent already, because in the 
regulation obliging a soldier to obey all his 
commander's orders, these words are added, 
'Except such as tend towards the injury of the 
Tzar. ' If a soldier, before obeying the order of 
his commander must first decide whether it is 
not against the Tzar, how then can he fail to 
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consider before obeying his commander's order 
whether it is not against his supreme King, 
God?" 

In short, the teaching of Tolstoy respecting 
war is this. Man's great business in the world 
is love. War is the denial of love. Therefore 
man must not go to war. If punishment or 
death follow one's refusal to enlist he who loses 
his life, thus, shall find it. It is better to die 
through doing right than to live doing wrong. 

The teaching of Tolstoy is twin to the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The doctrine of the First Century 
Hebrew and that of the Nineteenth Century 
Russian stand or fall together. 

The principle behind this teaching is utterly 
perfect. The constant harboring of a purpose- 
ful good-will towards all mankind is at the soul 
of the highest human character. Except in the 
rare cases in which the failure to employ violence 
is itself the most violent action possible, in those 
instances, seldom arising in the civilized world, 
wherein the use of force alone is able to re- 
strain the brutal or the barbarous from working 
irreparable injury to hard- won life-treasures, the 
trade of a soldier is the business of a murderer 
and Tolstoy's rule holds good. And even where 
his precise doctrine of absolute non-resistance 
breaks down, the motive which prompted it 
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remains sound. Though at some time between 
the dawn and the dusk of one's days one should 
be compelled to kill for conscience* sake one may 
still obey the precept to 'Love without ceasing/ 



CHAPTER FIVE 
Over Tones of War 

I SUMMON you, now to celebrate with me 
the fairy wonders of the eye and to mark 
the glories of seeing. I glance into your 
faces and am plunged into the heart of life. 
Prom a hundred souls you return the vital fire. 
We are but a handful of the workTs teeming 
multitudes, tucked away into a single convers- 
ing group, yet the miraculous eye is in our midst 
about its universal business of making history.* 
Even the most penetrating mind that dwells 
in human frame must struggle feebly in any 
attempt to comprehend the fruit that has grown 
today in life of fish and fowl, beast and man, 
ripened by the power of sight. Biologists have 
spent fascinated years in the study of the eye's 
structure. Philosophers have covered acres of 
paper with cogitations upon its functions. 
Poets have seen in it a priceless jewel couched 
in a fleshly setting rich beyond compare. No 

*Thia chapter was originally delivered as part of an address. 
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great theologian has failed to make excursions 
into the realm of speculation to explore its 
meaning. 

Ages how long flew over the earth before the 
first pigment spot of the Inf usorian gave way to 
the eye of Michael Angelo, planning St. Peter's. 
With what versatility and wealth of resource 
has not the Divine Artist opened ways for com- 
munication between the soul of man and the 
soul of the world. By the eye, birds of the air 
go whither they will. Through the eye, the 
distant stars are present in the mind and speak 
to her an immediate language. Through this 
delicately draped portal beauty sends her mani- 
fold harmonies. A myriad of lovers have found 
the eye a faithful sluiceway for unmeasured 
floods of silent words. By its ministrations a 
Socrates signals across oceans of time and utters 
his thoughts through the agreed marks and signs 
of the printed page, to hosts of his comrade 
minds. . 

Each morning, when mankind, gradually 
awakening, gives its command to a multitude 
of little muscles and these obediently lift the 
fringed curtain from the wondrous ball of vision 
and, each workman being found ready at his 
post, the liquids to bathe the sphere, the lens 
to focus the light, the pupil to regulate its quan- 
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tity, the interior fluid to transmit it, the in- 
finitely complex retina to register its multiple 
variations and the patient nerve to bear its 
meaning to the brain, all the mystery of bodily 
physics and chemistry having wrought to place 
each substance in its crucial position, then, 
when humanity again becomes conscious of the 
renewed miracle of sight, there should arise from 
its combined throat a universal anthem of adora- 
tion to the hidden Author of all things visible, 
whose love has made them to see. 

To what manner of uses, now, should man 
engage this unspeakable gift? Is it designed 
merely as a drudge for the necessities of the 
body? Nay, rather, has not the body come its 
halting way from the dim womb of matter to 
place all its trooping servants in the service of 
mind and soul? Shall we not surmise that the 
friendly power of sight has from the outset had 
enfolded in its heart all the skill in invention, 
the multiplied efficiency of industry, the as- 
tonishing achievements in sculpture and paint- 
ing, the glories of musical composition and 
rendition, and the vast funds of human learning 
which have appeared in the history of the race 
and which would have been impossible without 
vision? Such faithfulness has the eye displayed 
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and such loyalty will it yet reveal to him who 
employs it on exalted errands. 

What are the tasks to which war sets this 
archangel? Every power the eye possesses is 
in war marshalled and centered upon one only 
aim. In time of conflict eyes scan maps; eyes 
reconnoiter positions; eyes form soldiers into 
ranks; but all are but the minions and supporters 
of that eye which squints along the muzzle of a 
gun loaded with death. 

The eye that finds the way for bullets to go 
to stop the beating of human hearts is the cen- 
tral eye of war. 

Banners are pretty, but they are not war. 
Uniforms tickle the senses; but they are not war. 
Marching columns are magnificent; but they 
are not war. The Zing! of a bullet. The thud 
of struck flesh. The quick gasp. The dull 
groan. The sinking pulse. The spilling onto 
the ground of life blood. The rolling upwards 
of the now sightless orbs. This is the pith of 
war. 

The eyelids of the dead refuse to close. The 
ball remains protestingly exposed as though to 
cry, " Behold me, my parts are still perfect. All 
my elaborate mechanism stands at attention. 
I came up through long ages to serve my master. 
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Why has he ceased to use me? My work was 
not done. See, I will not close!" 

If meaning is to be read in any part of the 
body, in the dextrous fingers and hand, in the 
adaptable arms, in the strong back and resource- 
ful legs, in the hearing ear, the articulating 
tongue, the seeing eye: if science, if music, if 
literature, if commerce, if social fellowship have 
any fundamental being and value, then war is 
the negation of significance and the triumph of 
chaos. To force the eye to go to war is to hitch 
the winged Pegasus to a garbage wagon or to use 
the flesh of Liszt's hand for hash. 



"If my soldiers should think carefully," said 
Frederick the Great, "not one of them would 
remain in the ranks." In the view of this 
seasoned general, men march up the gang-plank 
to the ship of war, with bands playing and 
bunting flying, only because they are too addle- 
brained or bovine to examine the hull and see 
that it leaks. He knows that it is a crazy craft 
even though they do not. Its seams are sprung, 
its rudder is cracked and its sails are rotten. If 
the poor cattle who are going aboard were aware 
of its condition not one of them would go for- 
ward. 
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"If my soldiers should think carefully, not 
one of them would remain in the ranks. " . Place 
these words of Frederick the Great in the mouth 
of Socrates. "If the young men who gather 
about me to discuss virtue and truth should 
think carefully not one of them would come 
again to my peripatetic university. " Fancy 
Emerson declaring, " If those who read my books 
should think carefully, not one of them would 
go forward another page." Or imagine Jesus 
taking the high-priest aside in the temple and 
whispering in his ear, "If my poor dupes of 
disciples should think carefully not one of them 
would remain with me another day. " 

Mention 'clear thought* in the hearing of 
a false institution and a shudder shakes its 
frame. Speak to a true institution of a world 
growth of sound reasoning and its whole being 
dilates with joy. Wherever there is fear of in- 
vestigation there is consciousness of blemish. 
"Men love darkness rather than light because 
their deeds are evil." An institution loves 
docile, green, unenlightened, ignorant adherents 
because its foundations are rotten and its prin- 
ciples irrational. 

War, in the judgment even of warriors, is 
bubbles blown from vinegar. 
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War is subsidized hypocrisy. 

An impartial observer reading the pronounce- 
ments of the various monarchs at the opening of 
the present jungle conference could think noth- 
ing else than that they were either perjurers or 
emasculates. Without exception they profess 
to be lovers of peace. Yet that which they 
unitedly desire they have concertedly failed to 
secure. Either they did not wish peace or else 
they are miserable incompetents. 

The sovereigns of Europe are like a half dozen 
gentlemen in a close room all declaring that they 
want the window open — yet all smothering to 
death, at last. Their ability and their sincerity 
cannot both be left unimpeached. "Greatly 
to my regret . . ." says Francis Joseph. 
"In spite of our intense desire for friendly re- 
lations ..." remarks Peter. "In the 
midst of perfect peace, the enemy surprises 
us . . . Forward with God . . . " 
cries William . . . "Little as we are in- 
clined to do so, we are forced . . ." declares 
George. "Strong in our desire of arriving at a 
peaceful solution ..." declares Poin- 
care. "It is with profound regret that we, in 
spite of our ardent devotion to the cause of peace 
are thus compelled . . ." announces the 
Emperor of Japan. 
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If they all craved peace, wherefore this hub- 
bub? If they all covet peace now, let them but 
say the word. The air will ring with silence. 

These men have stained their lips with false- 
hood. They and their advisers have perjured 
themselves. They have cheapened life for 
every citizen of their several countries. They 
have sought to turn Queen Truth into a camp 
follower. Their crown of honor they have 
bestowed on the brow of Deceit. Guile has 
been dressed by them in courtly garb. They 
have justified the cynic's lip in its curl and have 
caused the knight-errant of integrity to mourn. 
They have given the cunning an example of 
duplicity in high position and have murked the 
air for the sincere of heart. It will be long be- 
fore the breezes of peace can blow away from 
Europe this malarial infection. 

Yet this necessity to teach the tongue to drop 
manna and to 

"make the worse 
Appear the better reason " 



is the very narrow of war's bones. Without 
this poisonous liquor of falsehood in their veins 
the soldiers would not reach the pitch of fighting 
delirium. They must be made to suppose that 
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they have been abused, dishonored and attacked. 
Perhaps the rulers, themselves, half believe 
that the country of each is more sinned against 
than sinning. They may really exaggerate 
the innocence of their own party and magnify 
the greed of their opponents in their secret 
minds. Yet whether in terms of self-deception 
or of conscious fraud the tax levied by war 
upon the moral integrity of man it is an incal- 
culable degradation to pay. 

***** 

The great creative principle in the world is 
love. The artist soul broods over the many- 
hued, deep-tinted landscape and brings forth 
on canvas the pledge of his love of beauty. The 
true scientist feels the tidal currents of his 
mind drawn out in measureless floods of interest 
in the manifold life of plant, of rock, of insect, 
of beast, of worlds which invite his quests for 
knowledge. The historian sees in the past life 
of our race an exhaustless challenge to his under- 
standing and his power of expression. No great 
music was ever conceived apart from the pro- 
found inner joy of the composer in this new 
bit of 

"Link&l sweetness, long drawn out." 

This, also, is love. 
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The first shy yearnings of the budding man 
and woman which begin to play the faltering 
but promonitory prelude of their union admon- 
ish them of their spiritual incompleteness with- 
out love. That mysterious act of self -surrender, 
into which a man and woman who love are 
gently but irresistibly impelled by the Divine 
Hand, and which melts them into one being, 
discloses to them the truth that love not only 
serves them but uses them for the advancement 
of universal ends. The very experience which 
seems to them most intimately their own proves 
the large, creative aims of love. Personal 
rapture is transformed into a child. The lovers 
become parents. 

By love, alone, does the little group of persons 
who live together under one roof become a 
spiritual entity, a fruitful family. Love of his 
daily task can turn a drudge into a seraph. 
Only by that expansive love whereby the heart 
shows to the mind the invisible bonds which 
unite all mankind into one blood-kindred clan 
can the real significance of our common life on 
this planet be discerned. 

War is darkness to love's light. War is ashes 
in the throat of love's song. War is a mad ele- 
phant in the laboratories of science. War is a 
nauseating hyena in museums of art, scattering 
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its filth about over the priceless treasures that 
love has made. War enters concert halls and 
with its dirty fingers puts out the eyes of the 
musicians. War is the triumph of brutish 
"mud-philosophy" over love's message of hope. 
The soul into whose innermost recesses cosmic 
love has shed its prophetic radiance can fly, 
self-poised, amidst the wrack of worlds and sur- 
rounded by the colossal inertia and stagnation 
of stolid multitudes can toil in solemn laughter 
with perfect assurance of final and everlasting 
triumph. 



CHAPTER SIX 
God and War 

SINCE men began to speak, the words 
for "God" and for "War" have been 
used to issue forth from their lips arm in 
arm. From the times of earliest record 
down to the days in which we live, mankind in 
the bulk have been so far from thinking the 
union anomalous that they have regularly 
looked upon fighting as a semi-religious exercise. 
In the minds of the Greeks, warfare was not an 
affair between them and their enemies alone. 
It interested higher powers, also. They con- 
sulted the oracle before engaging in combat and 
believed that gods helped or hindered their 
successes. The Romans erected temples to 
Mars and confidingly supposed that their con- 
quests were overshadowed by his mighty will. 
The Norsemen conceived themselves as blown 
over the seas to victory by the favoring pleasure 
of Odin. So divine was fighting, in thsir view, 
that Valhalla was to them a place of painless 

116 
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wounds and bloodless gore. Each morning 
arose Odin and those earth-born heroes who had 
attained to heavenly blessedness, 

"... and then the daily fray began, 
And all day long they there are hacked and 

hewn 
'Mid dust and groans, and limbs lopped off, 

and blood; 
But all at night return to Odin's hall 
Woundless and fresh; such lot is theirs in 

heaven. " 

The ancient Hebrews were at once a military 
and a religious people. Their deity they termed 
"The Lord of Hosts." They regarded him as 
their leader in battle and as the author of 
discomfiture to their enemies. Poets lived 
amongst them who embodied their faith in 
warlike songs. 

"Through Jehovah we shall do valiantly, 

for He it is that shall tread down our 

enemies . . . . " 
"Jehovah shall let me see my desire upon 

my foes . . ." 
"Consume them in wrath, consume them 

that they may not be . . . 
"And at evening let them return; 
"And let them make a noise like a dog. 
"And let them wander up and down for meat. " 
"But thou O, Lord, shalt laugh at them; 
"Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 9 ' 
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In the Bhagavad Gita, a wonderful ancient 
poem of India, a compassionate prince who 
shrinks from advancing his army to the slaugh- 
ter of his foes is represented as the object of a 
long pleading on the part of the Supreme Spirit, 
who endeavors to convince him that he ought 
to fight. 

The centuries that have dimmed the memories 
of these peoples have not blotted out their 
ideas from the human mind. Many times the 
earth has grown verdant with Spring, has red- 
dened with Autumn and whitened with Winter 
since the Hebrews climbed over the hills of Pal- 
estine to mingle blood and cries with the Amal- 
ekites, and since Athenians bartered wounds 
with Boethians. Yet the ancient views survive. 

The Tzar of Russia sends forth his peasants 
to slay German artisans with the words, "I hope 
that Russia will bring to a happy conclusion 

the war which the Almighty has sent it 

With a humble faith in the omnipotent Provi- 
dence of prayer, we call God's blessing on holy 
Russia and her valiant troops . . . .Great is the 
God of the Russian Fatherlandl" 

The Emperor of Japan, issuing his declara- 
tion of war against Germany, announces him- 
self, "We, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of 
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Japan/' as though he could not command his 
subjects to kill except under heavenly auspices. 
The present Kaiser of Germany can scarcely 
open his lips with either the word "God" or 
the word "Army" but that the other comes 
immediately tripping upon its heels. On the 
first day of the twentieth century, William II. 
said to a corps of officers, "Today sees our 
army .... Grouped around their ban- 
ners, bending the knee to the Lord of Hosts. 
And truly, if anybody have special cause to 
bend down before God, it is our army. A glance 
at our flags here suffices for explanation, for 
they embody our history .... I hope 
to be one day in condition, trusting fully in the 
aid of God, to realize the saying of Frederick 
William I. : 'If one wishes to decide something 
in this world, it is not the pen alone that will do 
it, if unsupported by the power of the sword.'" 
The project of advancing German interests by 
force the Kaiser regards not only as possible 
but as one of the plain duties of his position. 
"I look," he says, "upon the people and nation 
handed on to me as a responsibility conferred 
upon me by God, and that it is, as is toritten in 
the Bible, my duty to increase my heritage, for 
which I shall one day be called upon to give an 
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account; those who try to interfere with my 
task I shall crush. " 

In 1899, when German troops were fighting 
in China, at the time of the Boxer uprising, 
Emperor William preached a sermon on board 
the royal yacht Hohenzollern. He used for his 
text the words, "But as long as Moses held up 
his hands, praying, Israel prevailed; but when 
he lowered his hands, Amalek prevailed. " The 
Kaiser thereupon entered into a blazing ex- 
hortation to the soldiers and citizens at home to 
pray for the success of the troops in China. 
"The fervent prayers of Moses made the swords 
of the enemy dull, enabled his men to penetrate 
the hostile ranks like a phalanx, thus causing 
them to break and run, and pinned victory to 
the flying banners of Israel. And if the prayers 
of Moses accomplished this, is it to be thought 
that our prayers will prove of no avail? God 
has not taken back a single syllable of His 
promises. Faithful prayer can throw even to- 
day the dragon banner into the dust and plant 
the cross upon the walls . . . . " 

At the time of the outbreak of the present 
war the Kaiser appeared on his balcony and 
addressed the people. In conclusion he said, 
"And now I commend you to God. Go to 
church and kneel before God, and pray for his 
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help for our gallant army. " A few days later 
he said in the Reichstag, "Following the ex- 
ample of our forefathers, firm and faithful, 
earnest and chivalrous, humble before God and 
ready to fight in the face of the enemy, let us 
confide ourselves to the everlasting Almighty, 
who will strengthen our defense and conduct it 
to a good end. " 

This hoary conception of a god possessing 
favorites amongst the nations and speeding the 
chosen to victory while gloating over the defeat 
of the aliens, puerile and obtuse as it is, still 
marks an advance over what went before it. 
Time was, in the early stone age, when our an- 
cestors merely clubbed every strange, bushy 
head that showed itself out of the woods, and 
no more ado* All was in the day's work, nor 
at night did conscience disturb their sleep. 
Armed conflict was taken for granted. Boys 
trained for fighting as unquestioningly as now 
they go to school. No debate took place as to 
who should go to battle and who should stay at 
home. Every male, were he not deformed or 
aged or tender young, fought. There existed 
no need for vocational guidance. Diverse 
businesses and different professions were still 
in the womb of time. The universal pursuit 
was the practice of arms. War had a long 
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handicap on our planet over science and art 
and religion. It was in the field first, and it 
was only after immeasurable ages that a rival 
appeared. 

The very faintest traces of belief in invisible 
powers, therefore, even of the most grotesque 
nature and barbaric impulses marked a great 
advance in the on-steppings of our race. Such 
premonitory glimmerings testified to a somewhat 
less vacant mind than that which the remoter 
antiquity had enjoyed. Savages exist today 
so nearly primitive in intellect that in counting, 
"They puzzle very much after five, because no 
spare hand remains to grasp and secure the 
fingers that are required for units." Scarcely 
has one begun to question the Brazilian Indian 
about his language, when he grows impatient, 
complains of headache, and shows that he is 
unable to bear the exertion. Yet even these, 
who are unable to grasp even so simple a state- 
ment as that "Plants are green," because the 
conception of 'plants' as a class is beyond their 
mental powers, are not without thoughts and 
rites which may justly be termed, religious. 
How incredibly empty must have been the heads 
of their ancestors who were entirely innocent 
of all ideas whatsoever respecting supernatural 
beings. Still those same pristine progenitors 
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knew war. The crude pupa-men, therefore, 
who fought or who fight in the name of a tribal 
deity, never so monstrous and ridiculous, are a 
shade more promising candidates for humanity 
than those who went before. They at least 
have proved themselves capable of holding two 
ideas, where their progenitors grasped one. 
Both 'war' and 'Mana* or 'Gandak* or 'Samaya* 
(the patron god) are entertained as realities. 
The more remote peoples knew of the two only 
Var\ 

We do not like to hear our brothers talk of a 
partial and belligerent god. Yet, on the whole, 
we prefer them above their forebears who could 
think and talk of war alone, with never a 
thought or word of any god. The most blood- 
thirsty religionist is a step higher in the scale 
than was his primeval ancestor. For that 
ancient gentleman could not think long enough 
to grasp any religion, even a false one. Thus 
the frugal philosopher can pick up a crumb of 
comfort, if only a broken and very dry morsel, 
from the comparison of old and persistent 
barbarisms with previous conditions yet farther 
removed from the days of salt. 

Though this conception of a national or tri- 
bal deity, however, is tolerable and even oddly 
pleasing, from the historical standpoint, it is 
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wholly obnoxious when considered in itself. 
One looking backwards may rejoice in its appear- 
ance on earth. One gazing forwards must 
abhor its continuance in men's minds. It dis- 
placed something less complex and more distress- 
ing. It, in its turn, must give way to a 
conception more sane and more nearly true. 
The errors of judgment which lead to belief 
in a tribal as opposed to a universal deity reveal 
their imposture when the real heir to the throne 
of reason approaches. Francis Bacon declares 
that false thinking is due to four causes. " Four 
species of idols/' he says, "beset the human 
mind, to which, for distinction's sake we have 
assigned names, calling the first Idols of the 
Tribe, the second Idols of the Den, the third 
Idols of the Market, the fourth Idols of the 
Theater." These four causes of confused 
thinking he explains as follows: "The Idols of 
the Tribe are inherent in human nature, and 
the very tribe or race of man . . . the 
human mind is like those uneven mirrors which 
impart their own properties to different objects 
and distort and disfigure them." "The Idols 
of the Den are those of each individual, for 
everybody (in addition to the errors common to 
the race of man) has his own individual den or 
cavern which intercepts and corrupts the light 
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of nature." "There are also idols formed by 
the reciprocal intercourse and society of man 
with man, which we call Idols of the Market. " 
"Lastly, there are idols which have crept into 
men's minds from the various dogmas and sys- 
tems of philosophy . . . which have been 
like so many plays brought out and performed, 
creating fictions and theatrical worlds. " 

All of these idols affect and twist the thinking 
of those who believe in many gods or in a step- 
mother god, holding favorites amongst the na- 
tions. The Idols of the Tribe make them to be 
sharers in the common inadequacy of all human 
thinking about God. Even those who penetrate 
most deeply into reality must fall very far short - 
of anything like a complete understanding of 
the Eternal Purposes and the Divine Nature, 
"life has unfathomable secrets," says the great 
French Naturalist Fabre. "Human knowledge 
will be erased from the archives of the world 
before we possess the last word that the Gnat 
has to say to us . . ." This humility, 
the adornment of all great minds and the be- 
coming garment of every true worshipper, does 
not cover the ugly nakedness of chauvinistic 
devotees. 

More particularly, however, is their thought 
distorted by the Idols of the Den. Their own 
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private interests loom so large in their attention 
that they neglect to get the lives of others into 
focus. They see everything in relationship to 
their personal well-being. " Astrology furnishes 
a magnificent illustration of this subjective 
tendency in men," says Schopenhauer, "the 
aim of astrology is to bring the motions of the 
celestial bodies into relation with the wretched 
Ego and to establish a connection between a 
comet in the sky and squabbles and rascalities 
on earth." It is this disposition which leads 
petty egotists to suppose that the God of the 
Universe will take sides with them against 
other sons of men whom they, in their sluggish 
souls regard as their enemies. 

The Idols of the Market lead whole nations 
into this fallacy of thought, together. 

By the Idols of the Theater, that is by fanci- 
ful philosophies, or current religious beliefs, 
or shallow scientific doctrines which persist 
amongst men, the false notions are handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Until he rids himself of devotion to these 
idols the military religionist is better than the 
primitive savage, to be sure, but he is still very 
much of a dwarf. The war-like psalms of the 

Hebrews were stirring enough in their 

day. When the Sons of Abraham not 
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only fought with the Philistines and Hittites 
and Jebusites but conceived of themselves as 
fulfilling the purposes of an unseen but real 
and fairly admirable 'Jehovah* they be- 
came marked off from their fellows with a 
worthy distinction. To observe twenty-five 
centuries roll over the earth, however, and 
then to listen to the Russian Tzar urge his 
people to battle with the banality, "Great 
is the God of the Russian Fatherland, " is to 
behold a case of arrested development. He 
seems to speak in the broken falsetto of a 
youth whose voice is changing. We look for- 
ward to his becoming a man and wish that the 
transition stage were gone by. 

In the ages of travel by foot or by horse, by 
slow-going caravan or precarious sailing vessel, 
before the time of printing, when men all but 
universally lived and died in the same neigh- 
borhood, when isolation was the rule and inter- 
communication the rare exception, before the 
day of public libraries and popular magazines, 
the telegraph and moving pictures, when the 
common origin and evolutionary development 
of mankind was unsuspected, a people might, 
without intellectual disgrace forget the great 
reaches of the starry creation and the teeming 
multitudes of earth and pray to a tutelary 
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deity. Yet even in those days there were not 
a few who caught sight of the Universal scope 
of the Supreme Spirit. 

"Have we not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us?" asks Malachi. 

"God giveth to all life and breath and all 
things, and he hath made of one blood every 
nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, " cried Paul, on Mars Hill. Had men 
embraced the truth clothed in his utterance 
they would long ago have ceased to, worship 
the god Mars after whom the hill was named. 

H in those times, so ill-suited compared with 
ours to promote a broad outlook upon the world, 
there nevertheless lived men so sensitive of 
perception, so generous in nature that they em- 
braced all mankind in their affections and con- 
ceived of one God over all, how shamelessly dull 
of heart are those who today call themselves the 
orthodox defenders and interpreters of these 
prophets, who at the same time draw the actual 
principles of their actions and of their religion 
from a savagery against which those spiritual 
leaders revolted two thousand years ago! 

The Kaiser and the Tzar could not utter their 
reactionary proclamations in thfe Twentieth 
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Century with so good a grace if orthodox Christ- 
endom for hundreds of years past had not been 
teaching that the Bible is infallible. For these 
doughty defenders of the faith take their texts 
and the tone of their manifestos directly from 
certain portions of the Bible. If, as the ma- 
jority of orthodox churches teach, the Bible is 
all true or all false, if a universal authority 
bathes all its pages "from cover to cover," 
then the Kaiser and the Tzar stand justified. 
No orthodox church can condemn them without 
impeaching itself. If these rulers are wrong 
then the doctrine of the Bible's inerrancy fails. 
Thoughtful persons have long known that this 
dogma is false and pernicious. It ought now to 
be made to bear its share of the opprobrium 
which attaches to the half-civilized ebulitions 
of Kaiser and Tzar. All who teach this ill- 
begotten and unseemly falsehood partake of 
the crime of these men against truth and right. 
If any barbarian, lingering along in the 
world after his time, wishes to announce his re- 
version to the ignorant boorishness of past 
ages he ought not to have cast about his action 
the halo of sanctity. The state churches of 
Germany and Russia and the orthodox churches 
of everywhere will not have cleared their skirts 
of complicity in murder until they repudiate the 
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manifestos of the two sovereigns and abrogate 
the doctrine concerning the Bible in which they 
have their roots. 

For both Kaiser and Tzar stand at the head 
of the state churches in their respective nations. 
Both are accounted champions of the true faith. 
Both are thoroughly orthodox. Both are in 
perfectly good standing. Neither violates the 
principles of his church in taking certain in- 
ferior representatives of the ancient Hebrews as 
his models. If the rulers are wrong, their 
churches are wrong and all who agree with the 
teaching of their churches are wrong and are 
implicated in their unholy ways. It is time that 
the world roused itself to think clearly concern- 
ing this superstition of infallible scriptures and 
to cast it out into the place of other forgotten 
errors. 

Without the obstruction of this popular 
canon the growth of Christendom from faith 
in a national to a universal God would have been 
more rapid. For the thought of a supernatural 
Being, interested in the welfare of a tribe or 
people is simply a stage in the passage from no 
belief about God at all to the steadfast confidence 
in one Author and Father over and within all 
mankind. \ If the heart of any person, anywhere, 
is sincerely [and of its own motion, not merely 
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formally or by tradition, lifted into the region 
of communion with the Creator of sunshine and 
storm, with the Center and Soul of his own love 
and aspiration, such a genuine worshipper 
though closeted in his most secret chamber 
dwells in the universal temple of prayer. 

When any worshipper meditates, he must 
realize that he is not a peculiar creature in the 
world. The stars do not shine for him alone. 
Beauty did not waken first when he opened his 
eyes. Invitations to join the Eleusinian mys- 
teries of parenthood, with its profound revela- 
tions, are spread broadcast over the earth with 
prodigal hand. He is not the sole initiate. 
The experience of worship that stirs his own 
heart, is the birth-right of every son of man to 
know. 

Every real religious experience tends towards 
universality. When any actual thought of 
God arises in the soul it comes not because one 
is Kioto, or Mosheh, or Hans, or Artaban, or 
Hafiz, or John, or Nicholavitch but because one 
is a human being in a somewhat mysterious and 
very wonderful world. 

There is no reason leading to a belief in God 
by any person or nation which does not with 
equal force point to the existence of the God 
of all persons and all nations. 
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This passage from the personal or racial to 
the universal deity is hut a angle step in logic. 
In practice it may require centuries to take. 
It is a process, however, which mankind cannot 
avoid completing. I have written to the Kaiser 
and to the Tzar, and said: — 

"Dear Brother Man:— 

I notice that you speak to your 
people of God. That is a wonderful 
word to take upon the lips. No ex- 
perience which the heart can know is 
so great as that which gives the tongue 
warrant to utter the name, 'G O D\ 
I know that you employ the sounds 
of your own language to voice your 
thought and I use mine, but nothing 
can keep apart those who are fitted 
for inner fellowship. And have you, 
then, on some moonlit night, by the 
ocean, felt that mystic thrill of soul 
which marks the hours of God's pri- 
vate revelations to man? Or when 
you heard the first cry of your firat 
child* and all the universe seemed 
alive, hidden voices whispered in every 
zephyr, and you knew that you and 
your little family had come out of the 
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bosom of an Infinite Love, was it then 
that you learned to say the word, 
<G O D'? 

If you have, in any real way, felt the 
solemn touch of the divine finger upon 
your heart, grasp my hand across the 
seas, for I, too, have been lifted into 
strange regions where the world ap- 
peared in new lights and I was con- 
scious of support by everlasting arms. 
Hereafter, when you say, *G O D 1 do 
not dismiss me from the background 
of your mind. Remember that I, also, 
live and worship. 

Consider if it be not blasphemy for 
you to send into the innocent air such 
a phrase as 'The God of the Russian 
Fatherland 9 or 'The God of the Ger- 
mans. 9 

Think, Brother, for important issues 
depend upon your thinking truth." 

It is evident that belief in a national or par- 
tial God is unstable. It carries in itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. If a national god 
be the current view, intelligent minds will ask, 
"If our deity cares for us and our enemy's 
deity provides for him, who is behind and above 
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these two warring gods?" Or if it is a god of 
favoritism that is taught, thinking men and 
women of each contesting nation will inquire, 
"How can I pray in faith that God will give 
victory to our arms when I know that at the 
same time my enemy is praying in faith that 
God will bring triumph to their banners?" 
The opposing faiths annul each other. Men 
cannot permanently believe in any deity at all 
without coming to believe in one God and with- 
out ceasing ultimately to fight against the other 
children of their one Father. 

Towards this clarity of faith and unity of 
purpose the giant nations of the world are 
struggling up. We are still but a short while 
removed from our days of savagery. We are 
only just emerging from our ancient partner- 
ship with the soil of the earth. The puissant 
but unwieldy titan peoples awake to self -con- 
sciousness from their long torpor and push their 
confused heads and ponderous shoulders out 
from the ground into the dense forest of animal 
appetites and the tangled underbrush of super- 
stition and formalism. In the throes of their 
efforts towards freedom they brandish their arms 
about. They mistake one another for clumps 
of hindering timber and bruise one another with 
their blows and with boulders which they hurl. 
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Every great nation should join with every 
other to break through the encompassing mass 
of ignorance, slothfulness, sensuality, brutish- 
ness and traditionalism which enmesh them all 
rather than attack their companion nations 
who are in a like case. Each should save its 
fellows for spiritual comradeship on adventur- 
ous excursions all mutually seeking to banish 
from their midst the random barbarisms which 
disturb their peace and progress. 

A more profound question, however, than any 
that has thus far engaged us, now arrests our 
attention and demands consideration. Does 
not the fact in the world of war, with all its 
insane hatreds, all its cruelty, its sufferings and 
its unspeakable nastiness destroy, or at ileast 
modify, any belief which |one may hold in a 
Divine Being? How could a beneficent God 
permit war ever to have been? Why should 
the race have come by such a slow and tortu- 
ous and stony way to its present attainments? 
Is the universe really kind? Or is it weak? 

This is but an acute form of the general prob- 
lem of evil, misery and sin. Every earnest 
soul must seek to work it out for himself. To- 
gether, however, we may look at some consid- 
erations which point towards a solution of the 
riddle. 
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In the first place, the existence of warfare does 
tend to put one's faith on crutches, to bleed it 
and give it the wan smile of a pale invalid. My 
earliest feelings, upon the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war were those of wrath and resentment. 
"What right," I thought, "have those people 
yonder to enter into the holy of holies of my 
life, and by their display of brutishness shake 
my confidence in the advancement of humanity 
and in the benevolent purposes of God?" It 
seemed terrible that every well-wisher of his 
race should now have to begin all over again 
to think through the problem of evil and error 
and sin. "Why? Why? Why?" was the op- 
pressive thought of every waking moment. 
"Why could it not have been avoided?" Per- 
haps this thought predominated over the better 
feeling of compassion which should have been 
uppermost. 

If I have somewhat regained my spiritual 
feet in the midst of the terrific flood of raging 
waters it is through the following course of med- 
itations. 

War we say, is horrible. Yet how did we 
discover that it is horrible? To whom is it 
horrible? War does not disturb the spiritual 
equilibrium of the cattle or fowl that witness it. 
If they escape bodily injury they are wholly 
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unscathed. War appears dreadful only to 
creatures capable of entertaining sentiments 
contrary to war. Though we remain physically 
free from the distresses of the battle-field we are 
wounded in heart by the tales of the carnage 
because we have hearts susceptible of the senti- 
ment of love. Our very despair testifies to our 
capacity. 

War is not more real than the humanity and 
inclusive affection that condemns war. The 
militarists have no more a footing in the uni- 
verse than has Jesus. The high idealism which 
judges its age is itself an integral part of its age. 
It is not a thing outside nature. 

Even though one give up belief in a bene- 
ficent deity altogether, and, in the naked 
majesty of one's own soul cries out, "Though 
there be nothing beyond, nothing outside, I, 
in the depths of my own ego in my innermost 
ME, detest and abhor and will unfiaggingly 
fight warfare," can such a one cut himself off 
from his roots? Is he not, also, the product 
of the World Life, by whatsoever name we may 
call it? Can the universe which bore him be 
less than its child? Is not the Divine Lord 
fulfilling his gigantic aims through this protest- 
ing, manly soul? 

Considered in the light of history, the strange 
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thing about this day is not that it displays 
fighting in the face of the heavens. Time out 
of mind the earth has been made to drink human 
blood. The notable factor in the present age is 
its multitude of persons who repudiate slaughter. 
Here is a relatively new thing under the sun. 
This is a matter worthy of contemplation. We 
may not be able to fathom the reasons for the 
slowness of man's rise to manhood. But we are 
indeed blind, if, surveying the course of the 
world's history for the past fifty thousand years, 
we do not comprehend that a fundamentally 
great progress has taken place. If the short 
view unsettles our minds, the long vistas tend 
to calm and steady our spirits. 

It is a far journey, a very far journey, indeed, 
from the nonchalant and matter-of-course en- 
trance into battle of the ancient headsmen of 
neighboring tribes to the cautious maneuverings 
of modern states with their painstaking mutual 
explanations, printed and scattered broadcast 
over the world to tell their love of peace and 
to repudiate all responsibility for offensive con- 
flict. The issuance by the European nations 
of their elaborate "White" and "Orange" and 
other " Papers " in which each attempts to prove 
that its whole mind was bent not on defiance 
but on defense implies the existence of a large 
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public disposed to condemn aggression. How 
did this enlarging hatred of strife arise? Even 
the frantic defenses of war penned or uttered 
by militarists disclose a prevalence of opinion 
against war. Such deliverances would have 
been unneeded and uncomprehended a short 
ten thousand years ago. 

Either the universe has blundered into the 
steadily increasing production of human crea- 
tures so sensitive to the rights of others, so 
devoted to the constructive arts, so conscious 
of their fundamental brotherhood that mutual 
murder is obnoxious, or else the subsidence of 
brutality, the growth of ethical insight, the wax- 
ing of inner culture of mind and heart are 
ingrained in the Constitution of Things and 
disclose the fulfillment of a Providential Pur- 
pose. Certain it is that the centuries have 
witnessed a diminishing love of bloody conflict 
and the constant crescendo of creative peace. 
The God of Life is plainly interested in the 
arrival and ascent of Civilized Man. 

Precisely why a Being capable of conceiving 
and nourishing mankind and leading it onward 
till it could bring forth its prophets and sages, 
its artists and heroes and of late its multitudes 
who disrelish war, should have been unable or 
unwilling to dispense with conflict altogether 
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in His workings, can be neither known nor 
answered in a day. It appears plausible that 
a. measure of experimental liberty has been 
bestowed upon man so that by trying many ways 
he may at length tread the right path with such 
self -consciousness and sense of power and grati- 
tude as could not belong to pure automata* 
Man seems to share in the creative processes of 
the universe and to be able to help or to hinder, 
within certain limits, his own fate and advance- 
ment. May we not judge that man's apparent 
power of choice is more than a fiction and that 
he is endowed with a modicum of ability to in- 
jure as well as to forward himself? Mankind's 
freedom to make mistakes does not seem to 
extend to the limit of being free ultimately to 
fail to learn from its mistakes. Its failures are 
probably only temporary aberrations to be 
swung at last into the great circle of God's final 
purposes. But humanity is evidently measur- 
ably unchecked from hurting itself and bruising 
itself in its upward climb. It must climb but 
it may determine the rate of its speed. 

One cannot contemplate the basal facts of 
life without an overwhelming feeling of their 
manifest designation for wonderful ends. The 
power of sight, how marvelous it is! The 
miracle of hearing, of touch, of sex; the mam- 
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fold instincts and capacities of the soul and of 
the body; the voice of God seems to speak 
directly through every channel of the normal 
endowments of man the message of His love and 
care. It is only when men employ their facul- 
ties for base ends, ends against which then- 
whole silent natures seem to cry aloud, that 
confusion enters and the gifts appear meaning- 
less. God seems to present man with the 
fundamental material of life. And man is 
somewhat free to use it or to abuse it. God 
lives and works but his purposes for man involve 
the conscious co-operation of man himself. 

The present war is not to be viewed by itself. 
It has far-reaching connections with past and 
future. It takes up its place in man's conquest 
of darkness. It bears relationship to the prog- 
ress of the race. Seen alone it baffles explana- 
tion. Looked upon as a cosmic hint to human- 
ity of the part it must play in its own salvation 
it is not without a tolerable meaning. Its pre- 
cise role we shall not wholly know until itself 
has disappeared from the stage. If then, man- 
kind shall have been so stirred to analyze the 
conventional and current hoary nonsense con- 
cerning "sovereign states" and "national 
rights" and the divine prerogatives of puppetry 
and red-tape and provincial gods as to fling 
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them upon the rubbish heap of history and to 
work out new and rational principles of social 
organization, the conflict will have performed 
a not ignoble service in portraying on the uni- 
versal amphitheater the tottering character of 
The Last Great War. 

Only those who regard it as a permitted false 
step to admonish man of his true road and who 
loathe it and are shocked by it into such clear 
thought and sane action as will destroy the 
causes of future wars can find any explanation 
of it consistent with the steady advance of the 
race away from brutality. Warfare need not 
be loved because it fulfills a purpose. No one 
loves headache or insomnia or boils. Yet these 
subserve an excellent end. They signal to one 
that one is violating the laws of one's constitu- 
tion. The purpose of these maladies is to arouse 
such distress that the conditions which produced 
them shall be mended. Warfare, likewise, 
shouts in the ears of mankind that it has gone 
far enough in a bad direction and that unless it 
would sicken to die it must beware. 

Whom war impeaches is not God. like a 
carbuncle, war simply advertises the presence 
in the system of bad blood. It takes suspicion 
and superstition and greed and before they have 
had time secretly to destroy the body of society 
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displays them visibly before the world in their 
nastiness and in their baleful tendencies. The 
foul madness of war makes manifest how terrible 
is the peril from which it would warn us. War's 
usefulness as an alarm is appreciated only by 
those who hate it as a fact, and who work tire- 
lessly to abolish the prejudices, the selfishness, 
the illusions and arrogance which cause war. 

Whom war impeaches is man. Nor does it, 
perhaps, condemn so severely the lumpish mass 
of persons who "cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand" and have little 
faculty to read divine purposes. War convicts 
those more enlightened members of the human 
family who have caught some glimpse of the 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God, or at least 
of the Brotherhood of Man but who have 
suffered not at all and have wrought but feebly 
for their faith. They have been willing to offer 
to Jehovah, their God, sacrifices which cost 
them nothing. 

If they had worked harder, if they had been 
more faithful, if they had done their part to 
spread intelligence, to internationalize friend- 
ship, to seek economic justice, to enter into the 
profound reality of worship, warfare would 
have dried up at the roots. The leaders have 
not led. It behooves all who sense the true 
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dignity of man to lift up the hands that hang 
down and the feeble knees and to give the 
fervor of conviction to their labor against the 
absurdities and iniquities that antedate war. 
Such must work, not as dispensable apprentices, 
but as necessary auxiliaries in the enterprise. 

Not alone a thousand orthodoxies must be 
superseded but the orthodox habit of mind. 
Not only all economic abuses must be done 
away but the fiendish miserliness which fathers 
them. Both the sentiment and the machinery 
of international justice await completion. Only 
by the toil of such practical idealists can God 
and Man at once be vindicated. 
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